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THE CAPTURE OF THE BUCK. 


REV. EDWARD W. FRENCH. 





[From the unpublished papers of the ‘‘ Cedar Lake Club.”’] 
A light touch aroused me. “Come!” said Dave—“ the 
moon will be down before we are on the lake.” 
Half reclining, I surveyed the scene. Behind the lazy fire 
stood Dave, his red flannel shirt emphasizing him on a back- 
ground of blackness, as a 


spark on a charred log. 





1 swift as the glance of love—gave me noclue. I comprehended | 


hanging the margin, the plash of the busy musk-rat and the 
challenge of the sentinel owl, made oppressive the prevailing | 


quiet. On that fleecyesurface we rested, idle as 

‘* A painted ship upon a painted ocean,”’ 
I was impressed with the extreme difficulty of gauging the 
lapse of time. My heart-throbs were my only criterion. My 
thoughts—now slow-paced as those that bear the dead—then 








What unconscious grace, 
as well as force of move- 
ment, as he wiped out his 
gun, or tossed back his 
shaggy, tawny head _ to 
catch an echo or ray! 

The transformation in 
my companions impressed 
me. Voluble and agile a 
few hours before, they were 
now mute and motionless 
as mummies. 

Instead of the easy atti- 
tude on boughs or logs 
around the camp-fire, now, 
straight and _ blanket- 
wrapped figures. No mirth 
or song; only the hush—or 
—the snore. , 

How near to the Here- 
after we continually walk ! 
A breath, a pulsation, an 
inch of step—and instead 
of toiling or hilarious wake- 
fulness is sleep; or—his 
brother. 

Our shanty was at the 
Dug Mountain Lakes. The 
path to the water is traitor- 
ous. I tied an inch of can- 
dle upon my hat-band, in 
imitation of miners; but 
the flapping, dripping 
bushes extinguished it.— 
In the silence and gloom 
there was a sudden and 
swift rush across the path. 
Dave instantly turned, 
paused, listened: and as I 
crept toward him—“ Only 
a rabbit”—he whispered, 
relighting my _ candle. 
Courage, without knowl- 
edge, is a minimum. To 
stand against utter uncer- 
tainty is pure pluck—or— 
desperation. 

Was the lake exhaling 
itself into the concave 
above? Vast volumes of 
vapor, impalpable and fugi- 
tive, embosoming us, float- 


















































ed slowly upward. Was it 
hardihood to push the si- 
lent keel from the sand? 
No rudder, compass, or 
chart—our only guide the 














seldom star, or the moun- 
tain crest—and those moist, 
mocking mists threatening 
to pillage the lake and leave 
us stranded in its oozy bed. The jack shed a fickle, ghastly glare 
upon the water. The boat, propelled and steered by the same 
force, as is no craft, on lake or sea, glided as by intelligence of 
vision between hooked stumps and black backs of porpoise- 
like rocks; and doing no other mischief than occasionally dis- 
-lodging a patriarchal bull-frog from his bed chamber of a lily- 
pad, whence seeking in vain, with bulging eyes, to change our 
course, he abruptly dove downward with a gulping sound that 
plainly said—* Get out!” 

Presently, Dave shipped his dripping-blade. As lightning 
intensifies darkness, so do sounds, distant and dubious, the 
midnight. The occasional patter of drops from a tree over- 


From La Fontaine's Fables, 





THE HEN AND THE GOLDEN EGGS.—Doré. 
(See page 80.] 


that one removed from all external indices could not distin- 
guish a minute from a million years. As Isaac Taylor says, 
in his “Physical Theory of Another Life”—read it, if you 
would know—for just then the noiseless paddle slid into the 
water; and the boat, as if obedient to a mighty magnet, 
sought the shore. 

O, the painfully delicate thrill, when a deer’s hoof tramples 
the sedge! How many needless times the gun-lock is fin- 
gered! The eyes ache by unnatural straining. The muscles 
are tense. The blood, late cold and sleepy, runs in hot and 
vehement tides over the dyke of the will. A thicket of alders 
hid the deer. We could hear him crop the juicy leaves ; -then 











gently step as if scrutinizing that strange and stealthy light. 
We waited his advance; but to no purpose; whereupon prompt 
Dave, by sleight of hand inscrutable to me, swung around the 
boat, while keeping the solitary eye of our Polyphemus upon 
the matted bushes. 

There stood the buck, full in view, his large, innocent, sur- 
prised eyes fixed upon that deceptive light. How strong he 
seemed, and handsome and unsuspecting! I half wished— 

let me confess it!—that 
i some mischance, for which 
: = neither of us could be held 
accountable, would scare 
those lithe limbs into safe 
fleetness. Dave availed him- 
self of my hesitation; but 
in exchanging paddle for 
rifle, the hammer caught 
upon the oar-lock and was 
sprung. How intolerable 
was that unexpected dis- 
charge! What a mighty 
blaze wallowed up _ the 
Cimmerian gloom! One 
leap, without cry or pre- 
paratory movement—swift 
as an eagle could snatch a 
lamb from the grass—and 
the deer was gone. I never 
knew Dave so humiliated. 

Three hours more before 
sunrise. There was time for 
another hunt, that night, 
upon the upper Lake, dis- 
tant half a mile through 
the woods. Presently, we 
floated there and waited ; 
but not long! We came 
into a cove, rich in lilies, 
among which stood, to our 
surprise and his, another 
buck, leg-deep in water. 
The range was long, and 
Dave, very anxious to re- 
trieve his reputation, had 
asked to shoot. With the 
flash, the deer dropped in 
his tracks. He is ours—we 
thought—and sat a moment 
without speaking. But as 
Dave ran the blockade of 
silence by a triumphant 
whirl of his paddle, the deer 
sprang from the water into 
the woods. “Give me the 
jack; I hit him,” Dave 
shouted: and overboard he 
went, wallowing and splash- 
ing in pursuit, leaving me 
in total darkness, without 
paddle or oar, and the frail 
boat thrown by its unequal 
load into extreme danger of 
being capsized or swamped. 
My face was toward the 
bow, so that I could not 
turn or help myself. I had 
no resource but to sit still 
as a statue. Soon, the wind 
freshened. I felt the boat 
move ; so that speedily I lost 
the direction of the shore. 
For aught I knew, I might be drifting out into the Lake. My 
legs were stiff and cold as icicles, and yet tremulous with 
pain. To move them a quarter of an inch would have been 
blessed. Daylight or Dave—these were the alternatives. I 
cautiously scratched a match. My watch attested two hours 
alone. As the grim East began to grow gray, I heard and 
answered a far-off whistle on the mountain. A long interval 
—and these signals were repeated; and afterward twice; and 
thus Dave, bent under the buck’s bloody weight, was guided 
to the boat. An hour later, as the clouds were blushing under 
the loving look of the sun, the antlered beauty hung beneath 
the trees, where curled the blue smoke of our shanty-fire. 
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INDIVIDUAL ECCENTRICITIES. 





J. B. FULLER-WALKER, M.D. 





WHEN Mr. Justin McCarthy was in this country he studied 
the American people closely, and came to the conclusion that 
they were less tolerant of individuality in action, costume and 
opinion, than many European peoples. Paradoxical as this 
may seem in a Republic which boasts of its freedom, it is 
undeniably a fact. The reasons for this state of things are 
numerous, and fully account for the anomaly. Our New 
England ancestors were intolerant, plain of speech, plainer 
still in dress, and rigid in their opinions. To this day a gar- 
rote neck collar, with a red neck-tie is looked upon with dis- 
favor in Boston, although what the color of one’s dress has to 
do with his moral character it may be difficult to determine. 
New England influence has been paramount in all circles in 
this country, and when Dr. 0. W. Holmes dubbed Boston the 
“ Hub of the Universe,” the appropriateness of that name was 


at once recognized by the entire New World. Washington may | 


be the political capital of the Union, New York the financial 
center, and Chicago the granary, but Boston has long been the 
real capital of the country, as Edinburgh is of Scotland, Lon- 
don of England, or Paris of France. From the New England 
colonies streams of emigration have flown all through the 
great North West, carrying with them the Calvinistic and 
other ideas, which headed at the “Hub.” These people have 
ever held a controlling influence in the affairs of the United 
States. Austere in manner of life, caring little for xesthetics, 
looking upon the present as a gloomy preparation for the 
future, it is no wonder they have refused to pluck the flowers 
which grow by the way-side; have frowned down all attempts 
at innovation; have had a chilling and depressing influence 
upon the arts. It is partially owing to this influence that the 
whole American people of to-day dress themselves as if they 
were attending one vast funeral; that they laugh at individual 
oddities in manner, speech, costume and opinion. This same 
influence refused to tolerate the Bloomer dress, and caused 
the boys of San Francisco to pluck at the pig-tails of the Chi- 
nese. It is so strong to-day in New York City that no man 
dares to wear a white hat when black hats are in fashion, or 
appear in plain pantaloons when stripes are the order of the 
day! 

It would be unfair to charge all of this intolerance upon 
New England. Various religions have had much to do with 
our national tastes, which have found a home outside of the 
charmed circle where Boston is the center. The Quakers were 
persecuted, and driven from Massachusetts, and all the world 
knows a plainer or stricter sect never existed. Time has 
wrought few changes with them for the better in the matter 
of bright and beautiful things. Within the shadow of the 
mighty marble Catholic cathedral, the gorgeous turreted 
Jewish synagogue, the imposing gothic Episcopal church, the 
plain, modest Quaker meeting-house still lifts its humble roof, 
like some wee daisy by the side of tropical exotics! In Penn- 
sylvania this influence has been very strong, and Philadelphia, 
with its white shutters, marble window caps, Saturday side- 
walk ablutions, and rectangular streets, is an illustration of 
the impress stamped upon a large city by such plain men as 
William Penn. To this day, in some of the interior Quaker 
towns of the Keystone State, pianos have never penetrated 
and the children of the faithful are not allowed to whistle! 

On John Street, in New York City, can be seen the site of 
the first Methodist Church ever erected in America. This 
denomination has grown to be the largest in the country, 
numbering its communicants by millions. As a people they 
have been plain in dress and manner, the women of the church, 
until within a few years, considering it wrong to wear a bright 
ribbon or bunch of flowers on their go-to-meeting hats! How 


much self-sacrifice it has cost many a pretty Methodist sister | 
to appear in public with a plain Leghorn bonnet shading her | 


beautiful eyes, who can tell ? 


**O somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 

That sittest, ranging golden hair, 

And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love.” 
We doubt if the lover ever came wearing a button-hole 
bouquet. It would be foolish vanity to care for such things. 
“Golden ringlets” have frequently been regarded as sinful, 
and even now the hateful shears often cut them off just to 
break the heart, or humble the pride of some poor girl! 


In the Catholic church, so fond of pictures and gaudy vest- 


charity, or mercy, robe themselves in funeral black, as dismal 
as the bombazine gown Mrs. Pipchin wore, when she effectu- 
ally “quelled” little Paul Dombey. All these things combined 
have cast a shadow over the American people, regulating the 


ing, their manner of building houses, etc., etc. The miles of 
brown stone fronts, exactly alike, on Fifth Avenue and other 
fashionable streets in New York, show how difficult it is to 
break away from tradition, fashion, or the force of public opin- 
ion. 


Certain writers claim that this same intolerance of intellect- | 
ual dissent in matters political, has made all American poli- | 


ticians timid. The democratic masses hesitate to support the 
man who is an inch ahead of the age. So it happens that 
many of our politicians are mediocre men, and let what will 
| happen we are sure to have a conservative balance wheel at 

Washington in the shape of the central government. Those 

who have the pluck to swim against the current will be sure 

to go under, or be cast ashore. We seriously doubt if a first- 
| class radical will ever occupy the White House, and it is a 
conscious fact that our most vehement radicals of the Phillipps, 
Garrison, and Beecher school never get inside of Congress. 
This same conservative spirit reaches each individual, regula- 
ting to a greater or lesser extent his daily life and habits. It 
marks out his pathway, limits his choice of amusements, pre- 
sents him with a creed which he must not doubt, selects his 
wardrobe, orders his carriage, takes him through life like 
other folks, and finally buries him after the latest fashion, 
erecting over his remains a tomb-stone of the approved pat- 
tern. ‘The individual finds himself in the meshes of a web, 
with the great spider of public opinion ready to suck his blood 
if he attempts to escape. There is not as much freedom of 
action in New York as there is in London; there are not as 
many eccentric characters in the whole United States as there 
are within a stone’s throw of Gad’s Hill, Kent, England, 
where the late Mr. Dickens resided. He might have scoured 
the Union and never found such characters as Winkle, 
Wardle, Weller, Snodgrass, Dodson and Fogg, who figure in 
the “ Pickwick Papers.” American romance writers have been 
obliged to paint commonplace characters, for the reason that 
life in the United States has afforded hardly any other. So 
we find all American romances, with a few exceptions, tame 
and insipid when compared with the works ot Walter Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, or even Bulwer and Disraeli. 

In the matter of national costumes we are lamentably defi- 
cient in the picturesque and beautiful. The Indian’s dress is 
the only original and romantic one worn in America. It is 
almost impossible to paint pictures, execute statues, or write 
romances and poems of a people who are clothed in a French 
tailor’s shop, and who insist upon stove-pipe hats and black 
coats upon all occasions. 
which attracted the most attention at the great Paris Exposi- 
tion was the “ Indian Thanksgiving.” A number of Indians, 
robed in wrought blankets and decked out with feathers, 
stood about a fire in the center of a wigwam, performing a 
ceremony in honor of the ripening of the maize. Some of 
them held tall stalks of corn with their broad green leaves 
high in the air, while others heaped up the roasting ears. 
Altogether the scene was as wild and original as could be 
imagined. When the tall form of Red Cloud recently ap- 
peared at a White House reception, it was rendered conspicu- 








blankets, ete. These children of the forest indulge in high 
colors and fanciful dresses. Cooper found in them the mate- 
rials for works of fiction which will ever remain foremost 
among American novels. 

None would think of dressing Yankees like the Indians, 
yet many hints might be taken from Spanish, Italian, Arabian, 
and English costumes, which would add to health and conve- 
nience, as well as artistic effects and picturesqueness. We 
should dare to be singular enough to wear Knickerbockers in 


or pink hat-bands. It takes more courage than most people 
possess, however, to be singular. Of the few odd people we 
have met, Horace Greeley has been laughed about, caricatured, 
and lampooned more than any other one person, for the sim- 
ple reason that he is careless or indifferent about his dress. 
Living in a large city where taste and refinement hold a promi- 
nent sway, and Paris fashions are implicitly followed, he dares 
to wear a white coat when black ones are fashionable, and 
loose garments when tight ones are worn. Peter Cooper 
sticks to an old-fashioned, low hung one-horse chair or car- 
riage, when less worthy and wealthy citizens are turning out 
white trappings for their black horses covered with gold 
monograms, and elegant drags imported from Europe. When 
| Peter Cooper crossed the ferry to Jersey City, not long ago, to 
meet the remains of Anson Burlingame, he carried a life-pre- 
server under his arm. All these things are little oddities 
which attract attention, and excite comment. 

| Brown, the sexton of Grace Church, is an odd man because 
| of his size, and his official position. He does very funny 
things sometimes, such as heating the thermometer on a cold 
day to raise the temperature of the church; and he now 
and then “drops into poetry.” As all the fashionable wed- 
dings take place at Grace Church, Brown has become famous, 
since he distributes the cards, and looks after the “swells,” 
and “ belles.” \ 








ments, the women who leave the world, becoming sisters of | 


color of their coats, to a certain extent their habits of think- | 


One of the American paintings | 


ous by the display of trinkets, feathers, fringes, leggings, | 


snowy or muddy weather; to wear leather leggings, or top- | 
boots, or broad-brimmed hats, or red sashes, or blue jackets, | 


art than his immense dry goods establishments. Mr. Stewart 
being the richest man in America, is eccentric, inasmuch as 
he dresses very plainly, and rides out in a common two-horse 
“carry-all!” One would think, with not far from a hundred 
millions to back him, he might display as many monograms, 
or golden trappings, as James Fisk, Jr., or Dr. Helmbold of 
“Buchu” fame. Tastes differ about these things, and Mr. 
Stewart seems to have a good share of common sense as well 
as a long bank account. The sexton of Trinity Church is an 
odd man; Downing, the oyster-man, who runs the Capitol res- 
taurant, at‘ Washington, is odd; so is Bonner, of the Ledger, 
Bennet of the Herald, and many more who might be named. 
As a rule, however, there are very few eccentric people in 
America—not half enough to make it interesting. 
Se Te a 
ALIVE AND DEAD. 





B. G. HOSMER. 





To be alive is best,— 

To live a Life indeed, 
Of use and glory,— 

To feel within the breast 
The power to succeed 
And leave its story: 


And to be dead is well,— 
When silently and safe 

The heart reposes ; 

No tongue that peace can tell, 
And weary souls may chafe 
Till Death discloses. 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 





CHARLES CARROLL. 





[From the French of Erckmann-Chatrian.] 


ONE morning in the month of September, 1850, old 
Andreusse Cappelmans, the marine painter, my worthy mas- 
ter, and I were quietly smoking our pipes at the window of 
his studio, in the upper story of the old house at the right- 
hand corner of Rue des Brabancons, on the Bridge of Leyden, 
draining a pot of ale, the while, to each other’s health. 

At that time I was eighteen years old, blonde and fresh-com- 
plexioned. Cappelmans was near his fiftieth year; his big 
red nose was beginning to show purplish tints and the silver 
threads were thickening around his temples; his brown cheeks 
were furrowed with great wrinkles, and in place of the cock’s 
plume he once affected, his felt hat was decked with a simple 
raven’s feather. 

The weather was superb. Before us rolled old Father 
Rhine; a few white clouds floated high in the azure above 
us, and beneath us slept the port with its great black boats, 
their sails hanging idle, while the blue waves sparkled in the 
sun, and the swallows by hundreds cleft the air in their flight. 
There we sat dreamily, steeped in sentimental reflections; the 
great vine leaves which framed the window, quivered in the 
breeze; a butterfly fluttered by with a cloud of noisy sparrows 
after him, while below, on the roof of the shed, a big reddish- 
brown tom-cat stopped and looked about him with a medita- 
tive wag of the tail. Nothing could be more peaceful than the 
whole scene, yet Cappelmans was anxious and sad. 

“Master Andreusse,” said I, suddenly, “you don’t look 
cheerful!” 

“True,” said he, “I am as melancholy as a beaten ass.” 

“Why ?—Work is all going on right; you have more 
orders than you can fill; and here is the kermesse* coming in 
a fortnight.” 

“T’ve had a bad dream!” 

“You believe in Dreams, Master Cappelmans? ” 

“T am not sure it was a dream, Christian, for I had my 
eyes open.” 

Then emptying his pipe on the window-sill, he said: “ You 
must have heard of my old comrade, Van Marius, the marine 
painter, who knew the sea as Ruysdaél knew the country; 
Van Ostade, villages, and Rubens, temples and palaces. Ah! 
that was a great painter; standing before his pictures you 
never said ‘That’s fine!’—you said ‘How beautiful the sea 
is—how grand, how terrible!’ You saw not Van Marius’ 
pencil coming and going, but the shadow of God’s hand spread 
over the canvas. Oh! genius! genius! what a sublime gift, 
Christian !” 

Cappelmans stopped speaking, with firm set lips, frowning 
brow, and tearful eyes. 

It was the first time I had seen him in this mood ; the sight 
was as strange as new. An instant after he resumed: 


“Van Marius and I had studied together at Utrecht, with’ 


old Ryssen; we loved the two sisters, and used to pass our 


| evenings together at the ‘ Frog’ tavern, like two brothers. 


Later we came to Leyden, arm-in-arm. Van Marius had but 
one fault; he loved gin and schiedam more than ale and por- 
ter. You will do me the justice to remark, Christian, that I 
never got drunk on anything but ale, and see how sound I 
am! Unluckily, Van Marius got drunk on gin, nor was it 
enough for him to drink at the tavern, he had it brought him 
in his studio; he could not work with spirit until he had a 
couple of chopines under his belt, and his eyes were half start- 
ing out of his head. Then you should have seen him, you 
should have heard him howl, sing, whistle. He would roar 
like the sea, brushing away as hard as he could, all the while, 
at his canvas; every stroke of the brush raised a wave; at 
each whistle you could see the clouds gather, grow, and heap 
together. All at once he would take a brushful of vermilion, 


. _and down would come the lightning from the black sky on 
Any man who is famous for anything over and above his | 


fellow men, becomes an oddity. Many people would sooner | 
| see Barnum than the contents of his museums, or A. T. Stew- | 


the green waves, like a spirt of molten lead; and in the dis- 
tance, under the dark vault of the sky, far, far off, you would 
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see a bark, a cutter, no matter what, all crushed amid the 
gloom and the foam! It was frightful! When Van Marius 


the clarinet for him at two florins a day; mixed his gin with 
ale, and ate sausages that he might be in a condition to paint 
rural scenes. You can imagine, Christian, that with a diet 
like that, of course, he ruined his constitution. How many 
times have I said to him ‘ Look out! Jan, look out! gin will 
play you a trick some of these days!’ 


of a drinking-song, and always wound up by crowing like a 
cock. So, for example, at the tavern, when his glass was out, 


else, he would flap his arms and let off a cock-a-doodle-doo! 
till they filled it for him. 


great work, ‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.’ He had 
shown me the sketches for it, which were wonderfully good ; 
when one fine morning he disappeared from Leyden and was 
never heard of afterwards.” 

Here Cappelmans re-lit his pipe meditatively and continued : 
“ Yesterday, I was at the ‘Golden 
Pitcher,’ with Dr. Roemer, Eisen- 
loffel, and five or six other cronies. 
About ten o’clock, I don’t know 
what set him off, but Roemer began 
to storm away at potatoes, declaring 
that they are the bane of the hu- 
man race, that since potatoes were 
discovered, the American Indians, 
the Irish, Swedes, Dutch—in a 
word, all nations who drink a great 
deal of spirits, instead of playing 
their part creditably in the world, 
as of old, have been reduced to mere 
ciphers, and this falling off he 
ascribed to potato-brandy. While 
I listened, by some queer mental 
process, I thought of Van Marius. 
‘Poor old boy,’ said I, internally, 
‘I wonder what he’s about, and 
whether he has finished his great 
work; why the deuce doesn’t he let 
us hear from him ?’ 

“ As I was thinking this over, Zé 
lig, the watchman, came in to tell 
us it was time to leave—it had just 
struck eleven—so I went home—a 
little boozy—got into bed and fell 
asleep. Well, about an hour after- 
wards, that stupid old Brigitta op- 
posite gets her curtains afire. She 
sings out ‘Fire!’ I hear a great 
running in the street—open my 
eyes—and what do I see? a great 
black cock perched on an easel 
right in the middle of my studio! 

~“Tn less than a moment the stu- 
pid old creature’s curtains had flared 
up and then gone out of their own 
accord, and everyone went off laugh- 
ing. But the black cock was still 
there, and as the moon shone in 
between the towers of the Hotel de 
Ville, I could see the strange crea- 
ture perfectly. He had big red eyes 
with yellow edges and was scratch- 
ing his top-knot with his claw. 

“T had been watching him for at 
least ten minutes, trying to imagine 
how the queer creature had man- 
aged to slip into my studio, when 
he put up his head—look you—and 
said he :— 

“<«Why, Cappelmans, don’t you 
know me? I’m the soul of your friend, Van Marius!’ 

“Van Marius’ soul!’ cried I, ‘why, is Van Marius dead ?’ 

«<Yes,’ answered he sadly. ‘It’s all up with me, my poor fel- 
low. I tried the dig match against Hérode Van Gambrinus; 
we drank two days and nights without stopping. The third 
morning, as old Judith was putting out the candles, I rolled 
under the table! Now my body is at rest on Osterhaffen Hill, 
by the sea, and I am on the look out for a new organism. 
But that’s not what I am after. I have come to beg a favor, 
Cappelmans!’ 

“¢A favor !—speak—anything a man can do, I will do for you.’ 

«Very well,’ replied he, ‘very well; I was sure you would 
not refuse me. Well, here it is. You must know I had gone 
to the ‘ Herring Basket,’ on purpose to finish ‘The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes;’ unfortunately, death surprised me before 
I could put on the last touches. Gambrinus has hung it up 
in his tavern as a trophy; I can’t stand that. I never shall 
be content till it is completed, and I have come to beg you to 
do it. You will, wont you, Cappelmans ?’ 

- “Make your mind easy, Jan, it’s a promise.’ 

“«'Then, good evening!’ 

“Thereupon my friend, the cock, gives a flap of his wing, 
and goes through the window-pane with a little dry sort of a 
noise, but without doing the least damage.” 

After this odd story, Cappelmans laid down his pipe on the 
window-sill and emptied his mug at a draught. We remained 


silent a long time, looking at each other. At last I said to 
my worthy friend : 
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painted quieter scenes, he would get blind old Coppélius to play | 


“ But far from heeding me, he would thunder out the chorus | 
instead of rapping on the table for the waiter, like everyone | 


“For a long time Marius had been talking to me about his | 


“So you really think the cock was the soul of Van Marius?” 
“Think so?” said he, “Of course I do. I am sure of it!” 
“ Well, what do you think of doing, Master Andreusse ? ” 
“Simply this, I shall start for Osterhaffen—an honest man 
| has but one word; I have promised Van Marius to finish ‘ The 
| Miraculous Draught, and I shall finish it at all risks. In an 
, hour one-eyed Van Eyck is coming for me with his cart.” 

Then stopping and looking hard at me, 

“Eh!” said he, “you ought to go with me, Christian ; it’s 
a splendid chance to see the ‘ Herring Basket,’ and then, we 
never know what may happen. I should like to have you 
with me.” 

“T should be delighted, Master Andreusse, but you know 
aunt Catherine, she will never let me go.” 

“Your aunt Catherine—I shall tell her it’s indispensable 
for your improvement that you should see the coast a little. 


| ted the neighborhood of Leyden, and know of nothing but lit- 
tle Kalwyk Port? Why, it’s absurd! 


You come with me, 
Christian, that’s settled!” 


With these words, the worthy man put on his great red 
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aunt. I shall not narrate all the negotiations, all the ob- 


jections, all the replies of Master Cappelmans to get aunt 
Catherine to let me go with him. He carried the day, and 
two hours after we were rumbling along towards Osterhaffen. 
Our wagon, drawn by a little horse from the Zuyder-Zee, with 
big head, short shaggy legs and mangy hide, had been three 
hours on the road from Leyden to the “ Herring Basket” with- 
out seeming to get on an inch. 

The setting sun threw its purple gleams over the marshy 
country, the road-side pools flamed in its glory, and against 
them stood black and distinct the reeds and rushes which 
grew on the banks. 

Soon the daylight faded entirely, and Cappelmans, awaking 
from his reverie, cried: 

“ Christian, wrap up well—pull down the brim of your wide- 
awake and push your feet well under the straw. Hi! Barabbas 
—g’lang will you! This isn’t what you call getting on!” 

At the same moment he took a hearty pull at his jug of 
schiedam; then wiping his lips on the back of his hand, 
passed it to me, saying: 

“Take a nipper to keep the fog out of your stomach. It’s 
salt fog—the worst thing in the world!” 

I thought it best to take Cappelmans’ advice, and the good 
liquor put me in good humor at once. 

“My dear Christian,” resumed the old master after a mo- 
ments silence, “as we are in for five or six hours more -fog, 








with no amusement but our pipes and the creaking of the 
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wagon, let us talk about Osterhaffen.” Then the worthy 
man set to work to describe the tavern of the “Tobacco Pot,” 
the richest in strong beer and spirits in all Holland. 

“It’s in ‘Three Wooden Shoes Alley,’” said he. “ You can 
tell it at a distance by its broad flat roof and little square win- 
dows, level with the ground, and looking on the port. In 
front is a tall horse-chestnut tree; at the right a nine-pin 
alley, along an old mossy wall; and, behind, in the poultry 
yard, hundreds of geese, ducks, chickens, and turkeys, pell 
mell, and screeching enough to take your ears off. The large 
hall of the tavern has nothing extraordinary about it, but 
there, under the dusky beams of the ceiling, in acloud of blue- 
ish smoke, enthroned behind a counter, shaped like a 
cask, sits the terrible Hérode Van Gambrinus, surnamed the 








‘Bacchus of the North!’ That man can drink, single-handed, 


' two measures of porter; XXX ale goes into his stomach as 
| What sort of a marine painter would you be if you never quit- | 


into a tin tunnel; nothing but gin can settle him! 

* Wo to the painter who sets foot in this Inferno! I tell you, 
Christian, it were better for him that he had never seen the 
day. The fair young serving maids, with their long blonde 
tresses, hurry to wait on him, and Gambrinus stretches out to 
him his great hairy paws, but it is 
only to steal away his soul. The 
poor fellow comes out again like 
Ulysses’ crew from the Cave of Cir- 
ce!” And having gravely said this, 
Cappelmans lit his pipe and betook 
himself to smoking in silence. 

As for me, I was wofully dismal ; 
my soul was sunk in the deepest of 
the blues—it seemed to me we were 
coming to an abyss, and had it been 
possible to jump out of the wagon— 
Heaven forgive me !—I should have 
left the old master to try his dan- 
gerous job alone. What kept me in 
was the thought of the impossi- 
bility of getting back in the pitch 
darkness through all those un- 
known marshes. So I had to float 
with the stream and meet the fate I 
dreaded as best I might. 

Towards ten o’clock, Master An- 
dreusse fell asleep, and his head took 
to bobbing against my shoulder. I 
stood it about an hour longer, but 
at last weariness got the upper hand, 
and I, too, fell asleep. 

I don’t know how long we had 
been peacefully reposing, when the 
wagon stopped short, and the driver 
cried out “ Here we are!” 

Cappelmans gave an exclamation 
of surprise, and a shudder thrilled 
me from head to foot. 

If I should live a thousand years, 
the “Tobacco Pot” inn, as I saw it 
then, with its little shining win- 
dows and its great roof coming 
down to within a few feet of the 
ground, would always be present to 
my memory. 

The night was pitch-dark. Ata 
hundred paces or so behind us 
roared the sea, and dominating its 
sullen murmurs we heard the nasal 
squeaking of a bag-pipe. 
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Through the darkness, grotesque 
shadows could be seen passing and 
repassing across the panes of the 
old barrack, like a child’s toy or a 
magic lantern. 

In the muddy path, lit by a horn 
lantern, we caught glimpses of 
strange faces advancing and re- 


overcoat, and taking me by the arm, led me gravely to my | treating in the darkness like rats in a sewer. The bag-pipe 


| kept up its tune, and this nasal droning, Van Eyck’s pony, 
with its head down and legs in the mud, Cappelmans, shiv- 
ering as he drew his great riding-coat over his shoulders, the 
clouded moon peeping through a few lighted chinks in the 
vapor—all these things seemed to confirm my fears and fill 
me with irresistible sadness. We were about getting down 
from the wagon, when from the midst of the gloom suddenly 
came forward a tall man, with a large felt hat, pointed beard, 
and collar turned down over his black velvet pourpoint, while 


| his breast was adorned with a triple gold chain, after the 


fashion of the old Flemish artists 
“Ts that you, Cappelmans?” said this man, whose severe 
profile stood out sharply against the little panes of the den. 
“Ye-, master!” replied Andreusse in wonderment. 
“Take care!” answered the Unknown raising his finger; 
“take care, the Slayer of souls awaits you!” 
“Fear nothing; Andreusse Cappelmans will do his duty!” 


“Tis well; you are a man! the spirit of the old masters is 
with you!” 

So saying the stranger disappeared in the gloom, and Cap- 
pelmans, pale, but firm and resolved, got down from the 
wagon. I followed him, more uneasy than I could possibly 
tell. Vague murmurs could be heard from the tavern, and 
the sound of the bag-pipe had stopped. We entered the dark 
little path, and presently, Master Andreusse, who was walking 
first, turned round and whispered in my ear—“ Attention, 





Christian!”—at the same moment he pushed open the door, 
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and under the hams, herrings, and chitterlings hung from the | 
black beams of the ceiling, I saw a hundred men or so seated 
around a row of long tables, some crouched together with 
hunched up shoulders like baboons; others with their legs | 
sprawling, their hats pushed on one side and their backs | 
against the wall, puffing smoke in great whirling eddies to- 
wards the ceiling. They all seemed to be laughing, their eyes | 
half shut, and their cheeks puckered clear to their ears, 
sunk, apparently, in a sort of profound beatitude. On the 
right, a great blazing fire-place sent its gleams of light from 
end to end of the hall; and here old Judith, tall and dry asa | 
broom-stick, with purple visage, was shaking over the fire a 
great frying pan with its frizzling contents. But what espe- 
cially struck me was Hérode Van Gambrinus himself, seated 
behind his counter, a little to the left, as Master Andreusse 
had described him, his shirt sleeves rolled up on his shaggy | 
arms, his elbows planted among the shining mugs, his cheeks 
resting on and pushed back by his enormous fists, his thick 
mop of rusty hair in disorder, and his long yellowish beard 
floating over his breast. He was staring dreamily at “The 
Miraculous Draught” which hung at the back of the room 
just over the little wooden clock. 

I had been loooking at him for some moments, when out- 
side, not far from “Three Wooden Shoes Alley,” was heard | 
the watchman’s horn, and at the same moment old Judith, 
shaking her frying pan, broke out 
ironically : 

“Midnight! For twelve days 
the great painter, Van Marius, has 
been resting on Osterhaffen Hill, 
and the avenger is not here.” 

“He is here!” cried Cappel- 
mans, advancing into the room. 

All eyes were fastened on him, 
and Gambrinus, turning his head, 
smiled as he stroked his beard. 

“Are you there, Cappelmans?” 
said he, mockingly. “I was look- 
ing out for you. So you’ve come 
for ‘The Miraculous Draught !’” 

“Yes,” answered Master An- 
dreusse, “I promised Van Marius 
to finish his work; I want it and 
Tl have it !” 

“You want it and you’ll have 
it!” replied the other. ‘“'That’s 
easily said, mate. Do you know 
that I won it jug in hand?” 

“T know it. And it’s jug in 
hand that I mean to have it back.” 

“So you’ve made up your mind 
to go in for the big match ?” 

“Yes, I’ve made up my mind— 
may just Providence help me. I'll 
keep my word, or Ill roll under 
the table!” 

Gambrinus’ eyes sparkled. “ You 
hear him,” cried he to the drinkers. 
“It’s he who challenges me. Be it 
as he chooses.” 

Then, turning to Master Andre- 
usse : 

“Who is your judge?” 

“My judge is Christian Reb- 
stock,” said Cappelmans, signalling 
to me to draw near. 

I was agitated—frightened. 

Then, one of the Company, Ig- 
nace Van den Brock, Burgomaster 
of Osterhaffen, crowned with a 
great tow-wig, drew from his 
pocket a paper and read in pedan- 
tic tones: 

“The vogt of the drinkers has a right to white linen, white 
glass and white candle,—let him be served!” 

And a great red-haired servant girl came and put all these 
things at my right hand. 

“Who is your judge?” asked Master Andreusse. 

“ Adam Van Rasimus.” 

The said Adam Van Rasimus, pimply-nosed, crooked-backed, 
and sunken-eyed, came and sat down beside me and was served 
as I had been. This done, Hérode, stretching his great hand 
over the counter, cried: 

“You use neither spell nor trick ? ” 

“ Neither spell nor trick?” answered Cappelmans. 

“You bear me no malice?” 

“When I have avenged Fritz Coppélius, Tobias Vogel, the 
landscapist, Roemer, Nick Bauer, Diederick Vinkelmann, 
Van Marius, all good painters, whom you drowned in ale and 
porter and robbed of their works, then I shall bear no mal- 
ice.” 

Hérode gave a great burst of laughter, and with outstretched 
arms, and his broad shoulders propped against the wall—«I 
conquered them jug in hand,” cried he, “ fair and square, as I’ll 
conquer you. Their works became my fair property, and as 
for your malice, I laugh at it, and goahead. Let us drink!” 

Then, my dear friends, commenced a struggle without its 
equal, since the memory of man, in Holland, and which will 
be talked of for all ages to come, if Heaven wills. White and 
Black were at deadly odds, and destiny must be accomplished ! 

A cask of ale was set upon the table and two pint pots were 
filled to the brim. Hérode and Master Andreusse drained 


} 


| every instant. 





each his pot at a draught, and so on from half-hour to half- 


hour, regularly as the tick of the clock, till the cask was 
empty. 

After ale they went to porter, and from porter to lambic. 
To tell you how many barrels of strong beer were drained in 
this memorable contest, would be easy enough; Burgomaster 
Van den Brock entered the exact figure on the parish register 
of Osterhaffen for the instruction of future generations; but 
you wouldn’t believe me; it looks fabulous; suffice it that the 
struggle lasted three days and three nights. Nothing of the 
sort had ever been seen ! 

For the first time in his life Hérode found himself pitted 


against an adversary who could hold his own with him; the 


news got abroad, and everybody hurried to the spot, on foot, 
on horseback or in wagons, a regular procession; and many 
being unwilling to go back before the end of the match, it 
turned out that from the second day on the tavern was crowded 
You could scarcely stir, and the burgomaster 
had to rap on the table with his cane aud cry “ Make way 
there!” to get them to leave room for the cellar-porters who 
brought up the barrels on their shoulders. 

All this time Master Andreusse and Gambrinus went on 
draining their pints with amazing regularity. 

Sometimes when I ran over in mind the number of moos 
they had drunk, I thought I was dredming, and my heart 
failed me as I looked at Cappelmans; but he would call out, 
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winking and laughing, “ Well, Christian, we’re getting on— 
take a pull to freshen you up!” 

I was dumb with astonishment. 

“Van Marius’ soul is in him,” said I to myself; “that’s 
what keeps him up!” 

As for Gambrinus, with his little old boxwood pipe in his 
mouth, his elbow on the counter, and his cheek resting on his 
hand, he smoked away quietly, like any honest burgher taking 
his evening glass and thinking over the business of the day. 
It was inconceivable—the toughest old soakers could make 
nothing of it. 

On the morning of the third day, before putting out the 
lights, seeing that the match threatened to last till dooms- 
day, the burgomaster told Judith to bring needle and thread 
for the first test. Then arose a great stir, and everyone crowded 
around to see the better. 

According to the rules of the dig match the contestant who 
comes off victorious from this test has the right to choose and 
to impose on his adversary any drink he pleases. 

Hérode had put down his pipe on the counter. He took 
the needle and thread offered him by Van den Brock, and rais- 
ing his huge bulk, with staring eyes and lifted arm, be took 
aim—but whether his hand was really heavier than usual, or 
the flickering of the candle interfered with his sight, he had 
to try twice, which seemed to make a great impression on the 
bystanders; for they looked gt each other in dismay. 

“Your turn! Cappelmans,” said the burgomaster. 


Then Master Andreusse, rising, took the needle and threaded 
it at the first trial. 


The whole hall broke out in frantic applause; you would 








have said the old shed was coming down on their heads, 
I looked at Gambrinus: his great beefy face was blood-red 
and his cheeks quivered. 

A moment after, silence being restored, Van den Brock rap- 
ped thrice on the table and cried in solemn tone— 

“Master Capplemans, you are glorious as Bacchus! 
is your drink?” 

“Schiedam!” replied Master Andreusse—“old schiedam! 
the oldest and strongest!” 

These words had a surprising effect on the innkeeper. 

“No! no!” cried he, “beer! stick to beer, no schiedam!” 

He had risen, deathly pale. 

“Tam sorry,” said the burgomaster, curtly, “but the rules 
are stringent—bring what Master Cappelmans wishes.” 

Then Gambrinus sat down again like a wretch who has 
heard his death warrant, and they brought in old ’22 schiedam, 
which Van Rasimus and I tasted for fear of fraud or mixture. 

The glasses were filled and the match went on—all the pop- 
ulation of Osterhaffen crowding around the windows. The 
candles were put out—it was broad day. 

As the contest drew near its fatal ending all looked on 
with interest. Cappelmans was eating heartily, but Gam- 
brinus did not look like himself; he was stupefied with 
schiedam! His great crimson face was bathed in sweat, his 
ears turned purple and his eyelids drooped lower and lower. 
Now and then with a nervous start 
he would raise his head, and then 
with eyes staring and pendulous 
lip he would gaze round with a 
stupid expression at the silent faces 
crowding together about him—and 
then he seized his jug and drank 
with a hoarse rattle in his throat. 
Never have I seen anything more 
horrible; everyone felt that the 
innkeeper’s defeat was certain, 
“He is lost!” they said, “he who 
thought himself invincible has 
found his master; one or two 
more jugs and it’s all over!” 

A few, however, maintained 
the contrary; they affirmed that 
Hérode might hold out three or 
four hours more, and Van Rasimus 
even offered to bet a cask of ale 
that he would not roll under the 
table until about sunset; when a 
circumstance, apparently unim- 
portant, brought things to a sud- 
den conclusion. It was near noon 
—the cellar-waiter, Nickel Spitz, 
was filling the jugs for the fourth 
time. 

Big Judith, after trying to put 
water in the schiedam, had gone 
out in tears; and we heard her 
groaning dismally in the next 
room. Hérode was asleep. 

Suddenly the old clock set up an 
odd creaking; twelve strokes broke 
the dead silence, and then the little 
wooden rooster, perched over the 
dial, flapped his wings and let off 
a long drawn cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Then, my dear friends, the crowd 
who filled the hall witnessed a 
frightful scene. 

At the crowing of the cock the 
innkeeper had risen to his full 
height as if impelled by an invisi- 
ble spring. Never shall I forget 
his half-opened mouth, his haggard 
eyes, his face livid with terror. 

I can still see him stretch out his hands as if to push away 
the frightful image. I hear him cry with stifled voice “ The 
cock! ah! the cock!” 

He tries to flee, but his legs bend beneath him, and the ter- 
rible Hérode Van Gambrinus falls like an ox, under the stroke 
of the slaughterer’s mallet, at the feet of Master Andreusse 
Cappelmans. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


What 


About six o’clock the following morning Cappelmans and I 
left Osterhaffen, carrying with us “The Miraculous Draught.” 
Our entry into Leyden was like a triumphal procession—the 
whole town informed of Master Andreusse’s victory was wait- 
ing for us in the streets and on the squares. 

It was a fine day when, some six weeks later, Master 
Andreusse having come himself to aunt Catherine’s for me, 
took me into his studio. 

The “ Miraculous Draught” hung against the wall opposite 
the two tall windows. Heavens! what a sublime work! Is 
it given to man to produce such things! Cappelmans had 
thrown into it all his heart, all his genius—the soul of Van 
Marius could not fail be satisfied. 

I should have staid till nightfall dumb with admiration be- 
fore this incomparable picture, if the old master had not sud- 
denly tapped me on the shoulder and said gravely: 

“ You likeit, don’t you, Christian? Well, Van Marius had 
a dozen master-pieces in head as good as that; unluckily he 
was too fond of ale and schiedam; his stomach ruined him! 
That’s a fault we have, we Dutchmen. You are young—let 


this teach you a lesson. Sensuality is the enemy of all great 
achievements!” 
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PEARL AND SONGS. 


[From the German of Prutz.] 





By the sea-side walks a maiden, morning breezes round her straying, 
Where all night the crazy whirlwind on the tossing waves was playing, 
Where the sand-beach thick with pearl-seed and with coral sprays is strewn, 
Which the storm from ocean’s caverns in the night-time has upthrown. 


With her treasure-trove delighted, gathers she with swift intent 

All the glowing, glittering riches which the sullen billows sent; 

Gaily decking brow and bosom, smooths her locks and trims her gown, 
And in fancy sees her playmates’ envious blush and angry frown. 


Ah! she recks not of the tempest which from ocean's rocky caves 

Madly tore the gleaming coral with its shock of angry waves ; 

Ah! she dreams not that the whirlwind, while it tossed her treasures round, 
Strewed the cruel waves with shipwreck, heaped the shore with sailors drowned. 


Thus I bring thee songs, my darling, filled with many a wild emotion ; 

Look upon the poor leaves smiling, like the maiden by the ocean, 

Let their varied music thrill thee, gentle maiden—and depart, 

Dreaming not what tempest wrung them from the deepest of my heart! 
—Charles Carroil. 
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BOOK LIFE. 





Cc. T. L. 





Books have their biographies no less than men. For a book 
is but the living part, the spirit of the man who wrote it, 
clothed in ink and paper instead of flesh and blood. As the 
man’s voice speaks to the ears of men, so his book speaks to 
their eyes; and the book has generally a larger audience and 
a greater effect. Men’s feelings, too, towards a book are like 
their feelings towards the writer. The reverence or the love 
which they show to the man by arraying him in the robes of 
high station, or by gathering companies of kindred spirits in 
his honor, they show to his book by giving it a dress of Mo- 
rocco or Russia, or by placing it in some chosen corner in 
loving contact with other volumes which they prize. The 
hatred which burns or racks the man, if he live in the fif- 
teenth century, or contents itself with pouring calumny upon 
his fair fame in the nineteenth, will also throw his book to the 
flames, or lash it with pitiless reviews, according to the spirit 
of the age. 

Upon books, as upon men, is set the doom of mortality. On 
their bodily forms old age and hard usage, accident and the 
devouring worm prey relentlessly ; while the second death of 
oblivion that overtakes so many of them, makes us believe in 
a hyper-Calvinistic doctrine of salvation for but very few of 
the elect. Books have this advantage, which men have not, 
that they can be perpetuated in copy. Yet with this aid even, 
their destruction was easily accomplished, so long as they were 
multiplied only by tedious hand-labor. But while adventur- 
ous voyagers were searching the new world for the fountain 
of eternal youth for men, the new invention of Faust and 
Guttenberg was bidding fair to bestow the wished-for boon 
upon books at least. But the potency of the new elixir was 
overrated. The very ease of multiplying copies brought its 
own fresh perils. The press has become so prolific that every 
book is in danger of burial under a pyramid heap of other 
books. The life-giving fountain has become an engulfing 
flood of destruction. The press cannot bestow life upon books 
that have no life in themselves. The immortality it has given 
to many of the books that fill our libraries is but the immor- 
tality of the mummies whose dried and motionless forms lie 
shelved in the recesses of the catacombs. 

Books that are not thus embalmed find their way for the 
most part to the great tomb of literature—the paper-mill. 
From this some arise to honor, some to dishonor. Here 
Pythagoras may find a veritable metempsychosis. The leaves 
which go into the mill with Homer’s verse upon them may 
come forth to be covered with the prose of Dryasdust. How 
know you that the pages of your Bible were not once covered 
with the story of Jack Sheppard; that your Republican news- 
paper was not once read approvingly by your neighbor, as it 
bristled all over with true Democratic doctrine; that the 
primer from which, longer ago than you can remember, you 
first learned your letters, has not come back to you covered 
with those same letters put together as Shakspeare arranged 
them ? . 

Who will recount the experiences, who will measure the in- 
fluence, which books that have come toan untimely end might 
otherwise have had? Many have been destroyed for very fear 
of their influence; as when the Inquisition answered with an- 
nihilation books which it could not refute by reason. Fire, 
and Time and Barbarism have swelled the ruin. When 
will mankind know what it lost in the burning of the Alex- 
andrian library—what poetry, what philosophy, what stories 
of Egypt and the buried cities of the East, of perhaps cities 
and kingdoms whose very names have perished forever? 
What unsolved problems might be cleared up by the restora- 
tion of the lost books of Livy and Tacitus! What an unsus- 
pected tale may have been told in some lost Carthaginian his- 
tory—a tale which might prove the Pwnica fides to be but the 
envious charge of a jealous rival, and not a lasting brand upon 
the Carthaginian name! One cannot, as Dryden says, look 
upon the list of the lost lives of Plutarch without the same 
emotions that a merchant must feel in perusing a bill of 
freight after he has lost his vessel. How many a school-boy 
has lamented the narrow escape of the Aneid from the de- 
struction to which its author devoted it ? 

It is not safe to predict the future history of most books. 
Present popularity is no proof of immortality. Many books, 
like many men, demand our attention by the very fact of 
being our contemporaries. We must hear of them and per- 
haps read them, just as we must meet and have dealings with 
our next-door neighbors, with our grocers and tailors. Per- 
haps they may thrust their names before our eyes from the 

columns of every paper, may be in every one’s mouth, may be 





pronounced immortal by their friends, while they are in real- 
ity books that posterity will very willingly let die. 

Of the books which ages have approved, and which seem to 
have just claim to be regarded “ possessions forever,” the experi- 
ences are very diverse. Some are born to a prosperity which 
they never lose; like the poems of Horace and of Virgil, in- 
troduced by imperial favor, and sustaining their position ever 
after by their own intrinsic merit; like the novels of Scott if, 
indeed, they are to be immortal heralded by applauding 
voices as fast as their author’s rapid pen sent them forth into 
the world. Many, on the other hand, work their way slowly 
and painfully out of obscurity into fame. Their course is as 
checkered as the path of human life. Milton’s “dull poem 
about the fall of man,” was scarcely worth to the publisher 
the five pounds he paid for it. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
for years a forbidden book in the literary circles of England. 
Cowper dared not mention the name of Bunyan for fear of 
raising a sneer. Now it is the admiration of old and young, 
of simple and wise alike; the critic’s model of strong English; 
the Christian’s handbook of his journey; the delight of thous- 
ands into whose languages it has been translated. 

No book can show such a history as the Bible. The divine 
book among books, like the divine man among men, stands 
preeminent. Appealing like no other book to the nature and 
the wants of men, teaching them what no other book can 
teach, it awakens their love or their hatred as no other book 
has ever done. Around it have raged battles fierce as ever 
shook the Holy City when Crusader met Saracen in mortal 
combat. It has been proscribed, mutilated, explained away ; 
yet its power on human history has been immeasurable. It 
has broken from the chains that once bound it to convent 
walls, and gone forth, free itself, to proclaim the truth that 
makes men free. The life it contains cannot be destroyed ; 
its light cannot be quenched; its truth cannot but be finally 
and completely triumphant. 
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‘*MACBETH” AT BOOTH’S THEATER. 


E. T. MASON. 


So few opportunities had been afforded for several years to 
witness the tragedy of “ Macbeth,” that when its production 
was announced, at Booth’s theater, there was a very general 
feeling of interest, and anticipations of high intellectual en- 
joyment were aroused. It has often been a matter of wonder 
with me that this marvelous play is so seldom acted ; perhaps 
the reason may be found in the difficulty, almost the impos- 
sibility, which attends the selection of an actress competent to 
personate Lady Macbeth. Would that it were otherwise, and 
that this solemn tragedy, with its vivid portrayals of tempted 
and guilty humanity, and its awful exposure of the wretched- 
ness of crime, might more frequently make its appeal, and give 
its warning. Assuredly, at the present time, every influence 
which tends to show the danger of unbridled ambition, and 
the horror of murder, must be salutary. 

Before considering Mr. Booth’s performance of the chief 
character, it will be well to notice the general presentation of 
the play, and see how it compares with the former magnificent 
productions of Shakspeare, which have given this house the 
leading position among the theaters of America. Such a 
wealth of all that constitutes perfection in the production of 
a drama had been lavished upon “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Othel- 
lo” and “ Hamlet;” such refined taste and open-handed liber- 
ality had been conspicuous, as each new presentation revealed 
new resources, that it was natural to expect that this latest 
effort would equal, if not surpass its predecessors. But the 
result somewhat disappointed expectation. A lack of unity, 
a lack of intelligent, controlling purpose was manifest in 
many ways, and injured the consistency and completeness of 
the performance. There were strange anachronisms to be 
observed in the costumes—the head and feet sometimes giving 
each other the lie direct, and it was painful to see the Thane 
of Glamis and Cawdor in the hermit’s cell at Verona, once 
the home of the good Friar Lawrence. Again, in the royal 
banqueting hall of Scotland, it was not pleasant to recognize 
the stately columns, and massive masonry of the Danish hall 
of arches. But far worse than all this was a glaring, palpable 
error in the scene before Macbeth’s castle at Inverness: every 
circumstance shows that the time is day, the King comments 
on the pleasant situation of the castle, and the balmy softness 
of the air, and Banquo calls his attention to the birds who 
flutter about every buttress and tower, and fill the air with 
their warblings. Surely it cannot be night, and yet, beyond 
the castle, is seen the midnight sky of Denmark, with here 
and there a cloud, bright with the clear, cold moonlight! The 
castle, the surrounding foliage and the foreground indicate a 
pleasant Summer afternoon, but from whence can the warm 
light proceed, for the heavens are darkened, and the moon 
rules the firmament? Such carelessness is truly surprising at 
this house, and it is difficult to comprehend how so absurd an 
inconsistency, shocking every sense of fitness, and destroying 
all illusion, could have been countenanced. There was, how- 
ever, much to admire and commend in the scenery and in the 
various accessories; in condemning errors and oversights, I 
would not be hypercritical, but whatever is done at this thea- 
ter must be judged by a very high standard. 

The general cast was in nothing remarkable. It is to be 
regretted that so excellent an actress as Miss Morant, should 
have attempted a character utterly beyond her reach. Her 

Lady Macbeth presented no features for favorable mention ; 
it was destitute of tragic power, and possessed no tint of the 


most fearful woman compassed her ends. It would be easy to 
specify the weakness and the defects of her impersonation, but 
the task is a very thankless one, and could serve no good end. 
The conventional Duncan was played in the conventional 
manner by Mr. Fenno, and the same remark might be made 
as to the Macduff, without doing injustice to Mr. Hamilton, 
who, however, looked the character admirably. Perhaps the 
best sustained impersonation, after that of Macbeth, was 
the Banquo of Mr. Sheridan. It was characterized by a 
manly, noble bearing, and a very great sincerity. The 
witches were, as ever, unsatisfactory—not at all supernatural, 
but intensely human. For one thing in this connection the 
management is to be heartily commended, the abolition of 
the witch choruses and dances, introducing a score or so of 
fantastical, comical figures. This business had its origin in 
an attempt made by Sir Wm. Davenant, to popularize and 
improve (!) the tragedy, by giving it an operatic tone; it has 
long been a blot upon the unity of the play, and it was a great 
relief to find it omitted. Not so judicious was the omission 
of the character of Hecate, the queen of witches. As the 
“close contriver of all harms,” she should not be banished 
from the scene. For the most part the cutting of the play, 
always a difficult matter, was accomplished with good taste 
and discretion. 

The character of Macbeth, presents so many strongly 
dissimilar traits, reveals such strange contrarieties, and such 
apparent inconsistencies of purpose and character, that it is 
one of the most difficult of all Shakspeare’s creations to 
define or analyze. Hence it is not strange that different 
minds should form widely diverse ideals of the character, and 
view it in various lights, according to their individual judg- 
ments. Macbeth is introduced as a brave and honorable 
chieftain, all tongues proclaim his goodness and his valor; 
and yet we see this very man a low assassin, and a piti- 
less tyrant. How shall these things be reconciled? Was 
the man always evil, and did he but wear a semblance of vir- 
tue to baffle his fellows? Or when and how came the trans- 
formation, which robbed him of every noble attribute? Ac- 
cording to the estimation of the hero’s original valor and dig- 
nity, of his purity of motive, will be the degree of interest 
felt in the tragedy, and the measure of the moral impression. 
By clearly delineating the excellence and manliness of the 
brave Glamis, ere crime has demonized his nature, the 
actor can most strongly fix the attention, and intensify the 
interest, when he shows the cowardice and perfidy of the 
murderer. ‘To give the lesson its full scope, the greatness of 
Macbeth must be shown, no less than the villainy and dis- 
grace. Unrestrained ambition and a yielding to wild impulses 
toward evil, begin the work of his destruction. A man of 
vivid and powerful imagination, the encounter with the 
witches in “the hour of success,” stirs him to thoughts and 
hopes against which his better nature revolts. When the 
good King is beneath his roof, and he has time to reflect, he 
repents of his evil designs, is upon the point of forever aban- 
doning them; and so he would have done, but for a spell 
more potent than any of Hecate’s, a tempting influence more 
dangerous than the suggestions of the weird sisters. A fatal 
weakness in failing to resist the influence of a superior mind, 
undoes him, and his wife completes the weaving of that terri- 
ble net, which is to enmesh them both. The first great crime 
committed, his progress in evil is rapid, and he grows more 
unscrupulous with every succeeding day. Still in moments 
of retrospection even at the last, when his evil deeds have 
made him hateful to all, his expressions of remorse and sor- 
row show the last remnants of a great spirit, and indicate 
what he might have been. Endowed with great natural gifts, 
possessing a mind of rare and fine capacity, his downfall is 
wrought by the lack of firm, established principle. The por- 
trayal of such a character demands varied and extensive pow- 
ers in the actor, and must task his ability to the utmost. 
Considered as a whole, Booth’s performance of it does not 
leave that impression of perfect unity, of completeness in con- 
ception and detail, which distinguishes his Hamlet and 
his Iago. His ideal of the character it is not always easy to 
determine, and the impersonation throughout is more uneven 
than anything he has done for years. To do full justice to it, 
the impersonatior must not be viewed as a whole, but in 
detached portions, for in these are to be found its merits, 
which are of no common order. I shall therefore endeavor 
briefly to chronicle a few of the most conspicuous of those 
excellences, which removed this characterization from the 
rank of ordinary performances. A notable instance of the 
player’s power to supplement language by action, revealing 
the hidden springs of results, was shown in the great assassin- 
ation scene. The very arrangement of the stage greatly 
aided the effect. The scene is a court within Macbeth’s 
castle, on the left is a huge arch, closed by a massive, barred 
gate; on the right a door leading to what may be supposed to 
be the domestic portion of the castle, the home of Macbeth ; 
the center of the stage is occupied by a broad flight of stone 
steps, terminating in a gallery, or raised passage, extending. 
across the whole width of the stage, and having doors at 
either end; in the center of this gallery, are folding doors, 
communicating with the guest chambers, and the apartment 
of the King. Having bade good night to Banquo, the 
plotting Thane dismisses his attendant, and then, in the 
tragedy, immediately follows the vision of the dagger. The 
manner in which Booth has elaborated this portion of the 
scene is worthy of all praise. After the servant has departed 
upon his errand, Booth approaches the iron gate, which he 
carefully scrutinizes,—no visitors must enter now; turning 
from it, he is proceeding stealthily across the stage when he 
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guilt, affrighted in his own home, by his own menial, he again 
dismisses him,—“ Get thee to bed;” then follows a greatly 
imagined, and admirably executed picture of the terrors which 
assail the would-be murderer, the horrors which beset him on 
every side. Creeping from door to door, he listens and watches 
at each, then ascending the steps, he traverses the gallery in 
both directions, and pauses at every entrance to be sure that 
all are at rest, that no eye can see him, no ear note his guilty 
footfall. The peaceful silence of night to his heated brain is 
full of avenging cries; starting continually at every whisper 
of the wind, or rustle of his garments, with eyes which would 
be everywhere, yet can remain nowhere, he at length com- 
pletes his terrible task, and returning down the steps, sinks 
exhausted upon a seat in the court; his intensity of emotion 
and his wild terror have left him breathless, pallid and 
trembling; this crouching, unnerved wretch is but a mock- 
ery of the brave soldier who turned the tide of battle, and 
saved the royal banner from disgrace. And now it is, when 
every influence of terror has 
worked upon his always 
strong imagination, that the 
bloody mind turns artist, and 
shapes upon the air that sym- 
bol of its desire, the fatal dag- 
ger,—meet object for those 
evil eyes to rest upon! Only 
a great actor can thus illu- 
mine the text, and fill it with 
a new significance, passing 
beyond the mere result, and 
presenting the hidden springs 
of action. The merely tal- 
ented actor may charm us by 
the grace and excellence with 
which he obeys traditions, 
and shows every action of the 
character with good discre- 
tion ; but genius goes further, 
and reveals the mind of the 
character, living its very life, 
and making clear each shade 
of motive and 

one of the highest triumphs of dramatic art is reached, 
when the actor so identifies himself with his part, as to 
make plain and apparent the causes inducing each action, 
and show the inmost reason {which underlies every situa- 
tion. 

Perhaps, however, Booth’s greatest display of tragic power 
is in the banquet scene, where Macbeth’s horror-burdened 
fancy creates a dreadful scourge and torture for his soul, in 
the form of his victim, the murdered Banquo. With excel- 
lent judgment Booth has followed the example first set by 
Kemble, of not introducing the actual form of Banquo in 
this scene; to none but Macbeth is the “horrible shadow” 
visible; to all appearance he only confronts an empty chair. 
The effect of the scene is thus wonderfully increased and in- 
tensified; the imagination is allowed a greater freedom, and 
the incongruity between Macbeth’s emotion and its object 
is removed. This incongruity is almost always felt when 
Banquo actually comes upon the stage in this scene, and 
in this instance it would have been especially glaring, for 
nothing within the power of 
human art to present, noth- 
ing short of the creation of a 


and desire; 


wild, disordered brain, could = 


justify the horror, anguish 
and desperation, which are 
stamped upon the actor's 
face, and proclaim them- 
selves in every tone of his 
voice. The effect transcends 
all description, and can no 
more be analyzed than could 
the mirage of the desert, or 
the weird forms which mock 
the traveler in the Hartz 
Mountains. 

Although deficient in many 
points, and unsatisfactory as 
a finished Shakespearean 
study, Booth’s Macbeth pre- 
sents many features which 
will richly repay careful at- 
‘ tention, and furnishes some 
instances of artistic power, 
which will always commend it to the lovers of yood 
acting. 





How different is the view of past life in the man who is 
grown old in knowledge and wisdom from that of him who is 
grown old in ignorance and folly! The latter is like the 
owner of a barren country, that fills his eye with the prospect 
of naked hills and plains, which produce nothing either profit- 
able or ornamental; the other beholds a beautiful and spacious 
landscape divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, 
fruitful fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of 
his possessions that is not covered with some beautiful plant 
or flower.— Addison. 

Wark AND PEace.—The difference between war and peace 
has been well defined by one of the ancients :—“In time of 
peace the sons bury their fathers: in time of war the fathers 
bury their sons.” 





THOROUGHBREDS OF CLIFTON STUD. 





THE Thorough-bred compares with other horses, as oak 
compares with pine, or steel with iron. Blood tells for gener- 
ations and the best blood among the thorough-breds is of course 
very valuable. We give below, striking pictures of some of 
the best of Mr. R. W. Cameron’s horses. Clifton Stud Farm, 
Staten Island, has been for several years famous for thorough- 
bred stock of several kinds—Shorthorns aud Jerseys, Berk- 
shires and Dorkings—besides its stud of mares, stallions, and 
young horses. “ Leamington,” the horse on the lower left- 
hand side, is regarded as the handsomest model for a race- 
horse in this country if notin the world. He is so well known 
both here and in Europe, that it is only necessary to state that 
he is a very powerful, dark brown horse, 16$ hands high. 





ily are famed race-horses. 


GLENEVIS AND REBECCA. 


Cameron in 1866, and was sold last autumn to Mr. A. Welch, 
of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, for $15,000. This horse (in 
_ England) twice won the Chester Cup, 24 miles, carrying the 
heaviest weights, and beating in one race 37, and in the sec- 
ond 41 horses. He also won the Goodwood stakes, and was 
considered the best horse of his day. 
“ Glenevis,” the upper left-hand horse, was bred by Gen. 
Angestine in England in 1866, is of a rich, dark brown, with 
black points; over 153 hands high, and growing rapidly; is 


He | 


was got by Faug-a-Ballagh out of a Pantaloon mare, Faug-a- | 
Ballagh was full brother of Irish Birdcatcher, and all the fam- 
Leamington was imported by Mr. 





| perfectly sound, with excellent shoulders, great propelling | 


_ powers, and very fine action. 


His pedigree is a very rich one. | 


“ Warminster,” at the lower right-hand side, was imported | 


| by Mr. C. in 1865. He is a dark bay on short legs; stands 15} 


/ hands; long and level; powerful quarters, back and loins. | 


His pedigree is rich in the favored strains of Eclipse, Herod, 
and Matchem, of which he combines no less than 35 strains. 

In the upper right-hand corner, is a chestnut, foaled in 
1853. She was got by imported “ Glencoe” out of a sister to 
big “Aleck,” by Medoe—American Agriculturist. 
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LEAMINGTON AND WARMINSTER. 


VioLeTs.—The little bouquets of violets which at this 
season are generally sold by the flower-girls in the central 
streets of London, are the produce of many acres of land at 
Mitcham and its neighborhood. A short visit to Mr. Steed- 
‘man’s Violet Farm gives an insight to its workings. There 
are sixteen acres of land under violet culture. The two vari- 
eties of this flower principally grown here, are the Russian 
and the Giant. The first named is darker in color; the latter 
is the most fragant. The picking is done by boys and girls, 
who have a tin can suspended by a strap over the shoulder on 
one side, and a bunch of short strips of bass on the other. 
When twenty-five violets are plucked, they are tied together 
with a strip of bass, and placed in the can. Another “hand” 
is employed to pick leaves only. In about the center of the 
little farm there is a shed or barn. Here the picked violets 
are brought and placed in heaps, as are also the leaves; but 
the latter all thrown into a water-vat and swilled, for the pur- 





pose of removing earthy rain splashes. In the barn from ten 








to twenty pair of nimble fingers are ready to make up the 
bouquets as soon as the flowers are supplied; this is done by 
tying two of the quarter hundred bunches of violets together 
with two or three leaves outside them. This done, they are 
then packed in symmetrical rings in a small basket or skip. 
About three o’clock, p.m., the work is done, and from twenty 
to eighty skips are put into the van for market. The quantity 
varies considerably, according to the weather and season. 

Mr. Steedman is a true philanthropist and trader, and is as 
well known at six o’clock in the morning in March, and the 
beginning of April, as Rothschild is on the Exchange at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Many a poor flower-girl, 
without a penny, gets from him fifty bunches of violets on 
credit, and at a price something less than half that the public 
pay for them retail. The girls frequently increase their 
profits by dividing every bunch they receive of fifty into two 
of twenty-five; but this is done only very early in the year, 
or when the flowers are scarce and valuable. 

There are large violet farms 
in the South of France (that 
of M. l’Hernfine in particu- 
lar), of more than one hun- 
dred acres, near Nice. Last 
year the season there was so 
unfavorable, that the Paris 
market could not be supplied 
from its customary source. 

In England, on the con- 
trary, the weather was re- 
markably mild; and violets 
were so abundant at Mitcham 
that they were forwarded by 
the night French mail, and 
sold freely in the Paris morn- 
ing market. 

The violets are cultivated 
at Mitcham in single roots, 
and are not allowed to run 
together. Nothing deterior- 
ates these flowers more than 
when they become bedded 
together. They then grow 
leaves instead of blossoms. The roots require dividing every 
London Family Herald. 
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ART FOR THE MILLION. 





other year at least. 





«“ ANYONE who can learn to write can learn to draw,” is the 
bold but evidently well considered assertion of Chapman, and 
he is certainly to be regarded as an authority worthy of cre- 
dence. He does not pretend to say that all who can learn to 
write, after a fashion, may become finished draughtsmen, but 
a certain degree of proficiency is within the capacity of all. 

His work,* a standard as long as we can remember, has 
been revised and enlarged, and in its present shape is one of 
the most complete text-books we have ever seen. Besides 
drawing or painting by copy, or from nature, there are direc- 
tions for etching and engraving, modeling and composition, 
The author's pencil has most effectually assisted his pen, and 
the very numerous diagrams and illustrations are very admir- 
ably rendered by the artistic skill of the engraver and 
printer. 

We transfer to the pages of 
THE ALDINE PREss two very 
fair specimens of the style of 
illustration. (See pp. 
and 76.) 
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CATCHING CoLp.—One of 
the confessed evils of improp- 
er arrangements for ventila- 
tion is the danger of catch- 
ing cold. We are told that 
our room is close and illy 
ventilated; up goes a win- 
dow, in comes a draft, and 
we catch cold. We are told 
that we should not allow 
such a draft through our 
apartment; down goes the 
window, and we are stifled. 
Dame Nature like a kind 
parent applies the rattan to 
refractory children. He who 
sets his foot in a trap must not complain if the trap spring 
and catch his foot. Put a bird into a room where there is a 
closed window, and it will fly a hundred times against the 
glass, unable to learn that it can not go through where it can 
see through. Just so it is with human beings about taking 
cold. They will catch cold a hundred times, and then go for 
the one hundred and first time and do the same thing. They 
can not learn to await danger if they do not see it stare them 
bluntly in the face. Human beings will, of course, reason ; 
but reasoning is a habit, and they never form the habit of 
using reason to prevent colds. It is the simplest thing in the 
world; just as simple as taking a drink of water. It is sim- 
ply the art of preserving. Preserve an even temperature. He 
who does this will never suffer from the dangerous and often 
fatal effects of colds.— Zechnologist. 
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*The American Drawing Book: a manual for the amateur, and basis of study for the 

peeteear artist: especially adapted to the use of public and private schools, as well 

ome instruction. J. G. Chapman, A new. edition, carefully revised and 
corrected by the author. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
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THE HEN WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. 
[See page 73.] 





My little story will explain 

An olden maxim, which expresses 
How Avarice, in search of gain, 

May lose the hoard that it possesses. 
The fable tells us that a Hen 

Laid golden eggs, each egg a treasure ; 
Its owner—stupidest of men— 

Was miserly beyond all measure. 
He thought a mine of wealth to find 
Within the Hen, and so he slew it: 
He found a bird of common kind— 
And lost a pretty fortune through it. 


For money-worms, who now and then 
Grow poor through trying to be wealthy, 
I tell my fable of the Hen; 


My tale is good, my moral healthy. —La Fontaine. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 





In our leading engraving of this month (see page 77), we 
have pleasure in presenting to the readers of THE ALDINE 
Press, probably the finest example of the wood engraver’s 
skill ever before published in an illustrated journal. It will 
be seen by the connoisseur how faithfully the artist in wood 
must have done his work to reproduce the painter’s powerful 
effects so well. The drawing of the figures, of the rocks, of 
the tree forms, is skill itself in its every touch, whilst the 
light and shade are so disposed as to make the very scene of 
the coming tragedy in sympathy with the actors in it. 

Like all true works of art this one tells its own story; en- 
abling the looker-on to realize, at a glance, the meaning of the 
tableau sufficiently to enter fully into the spirit of it. 

The scene is evidently one of the Imperial forests of France, 
reserved as the sporting ground of the favorites of fortune and 
of royalty, and guarded jealously from the intrusion of the 
unpriviledged by the Imperial gendarmes. A poor wretch, 
too unphilosophic to recognize the divine nght of kings, has 
entered it to kill that he may live, perhaps, and is surprised 
in the very act. The deer which he has just killed lies at his 
feet, and the shot that killed it was that which probably be- 
trayed his whereabouts. The pose of this figure is admirably 
dramatic, and, as we look upon that terror-freighted face, we 
can understand how capable, under such circumstances, the 
man would be of murder. The figure of the dismounted 
gendarme is also admirably drawn and posed, and the cool 
courage of the face betrays the soldier to whom facing death 
is no new sensation. Altogether the scene is one of great 
dramatic interest, to which each object lends its due propor- 
tion of effect. 

000 

THE Popes oF Rome.—The .Veue Frei Presse, of Vienna, 
thus summarises the history of the Popes:—“ Since St. Peter 
(supposing that he ever was in Rome), there have been 297 
Popes, of whom 24 were anti-Popes and one female Pope. 
Nineteen Popes quitted Rome and 35 reigned abroad. Eight 
Papal reigns did not exceed each a month’s duration, 40 ex- 
tended over one year, 22 over two years, 54 over five years, 51 
over 15 years, 18 over twenty years, and only nine exceeded 
that duration. Of the 297 Popes, 31 were declared usurpers 
and heretics, and of the remaining 266 legitimate occupants 
of the Holy See 64 met with violent deaths, 18 having been 
poisoned and four strangled. Independently of the Avignon 
Popes, 26 were deposed, expelled from Rome, and banished; 
28 others were only maintained in power by foreign aid.” 





MEN oF BusINEss.—Rare, almost as great poets, are con- 
summate men of business. A man to be excellent in this way, 
must not only be variously gifted, but his gifts should be 
nicely proportioned to one another. He must have in a high 
degree that virtue which men have always found the least 
pleasant of virtues—prudence. His prudence, however, will 
not merely be of a cautious and quiescent order, but that 
which, being ever actively engaged, is more fitly called discre- 
tion than prudence. He requires a great knowledge of char- 
acter, with that exquisite tact which feels unerringly the right 
moment when to act. A discreet rapidity must pervade all 
the movements of his thought and action. He must be singu- 
larly free from vanity, and is generally found to be an enthu- 
siast who has the art to conceal his enthusiasm. 





An Ee@yptian Cuignon.—There is nothing new under 
the sun—not even achignon. Dr. Prime, in a recent letter 
to the Journal of Commerce, says he found in the museum of 
Boulah, at Cairo, the head of an ancient Egyptian woman 
adorned with false hair. Further investigation may yet bring 
to light the panier and high-heeled shoes. Egypt was, no 
doubt, the headquarters of fashion in time of the Pharaohs, 
and the latest Theban styles the heart’s desire of civilized 
femininity. 
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Mopet Homes.—We take octasion to acknowledge the receipt of ste- 
reoscopic plans for a model house from Geo. J. Colby, of Waterbury, Vt, 
The plans and pictures seem to be a model of his house, and we who 
dwell in the great city, look with wonder at the fact which he shows us 
is possible to accomplish in the country house, namely: providing mod- 
ern improvements and a beautiful home at a small cost. His ideas on 
architectural taste in house building are sensible, complete, practical, and 
better than all, economical. These are embodied in a circular which 
he sends free to all who send him their address. Though it is not the 
custom of THE ALDINE to give editorial mention, we gladly do so in this 
instance, for there is much merit in the plans and evidence of wonderful 
care and study in their preparation, and it is one of the aims of THE 
ALDINE to make American homes more beautiful. Anything which 
tends to this end is within our province, and shall, from time to time, 


Copics of the Month. 


ART. 

JUNE is always prolific in art gossip. As it immediately precedes the 
summer vacation of the artists, there is more than usual industry in the 
studio and as a result more work done in the month, and perhaps better 
as a rule than in any preceding. Many pictures, which, worked upon 
from time to time, have thus held possession of the easels for many 
months, leave them for exhibition before the close of this one. About 
this time too, our dealers usually receive consignments of important for- 
eign pictures, and of these make good display to catch the purses of pa- 
trons about to migrate, and of people of good taste who are completing 
the beauty of their homes, after May improvements, by adding to their 
charms those “joys forever”—works of art. Furthermore there is the 
studio chat as to where the summer is to be spent, and there are, to com- 
plete the list, the ever arising topics not periodical in character. Hence, 
as we have said June is a prolific month in gossip ; and for this reason, our 
space being limited, we must be brief in the treatment of each topic which 
presents itself upon our notes for comment. 

The forty-fifth annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
closed on the twenty-fifth. The attendance, during the season was good, 
if we take into account the fact that the exhibition, although a meritori- | 
ous one, was not very attractive owing to the paucity of really important 
pictures. We are pleased to learn as another evidence of the new spirit 
which animates the Academy, that it is proposed to re-open the exhibition 
early this month and keep it open during the entire summer. Many of 
the pictures lately exhibited will of course be taken away, but their places 
will be well filled by others, Indeed we expect to find the Summer Exhi- 
bition the most attractive especially to the stranger visitor, as pictures be- 
fore and elsewhere exhibited will be admissable, and with this privilege 
to our artists we look to see an excellent display. Owing to this new ar- 
rangement, the Winter Exhibition which hitherto opened on the 15th of 
October will not open until 1st December. This will also be found to 
work admirably, for it will afford the artists the necessary time (which 
they have not had hitherto), after returning from their summer studies to 
complete paintings of importance for exhibition. 

The art schools of the Academy, which have closed for the summer, 
will re-open on the ist of October. We are pleased to state that under the 
able instruction of Mr. Wilmarth the students have made great progress 
during the term just closed. Before the management of the schools was 
placed in the hands of this gentleman, they scarcely deserved the name of 
art schools at all. In a few brief months he has made them a credit to the 
Academy. The average attendance during the month of June was fifty— 
twenty-five students in the Elementary Class, fifteen in the Antique and 
ten in the Life. This number will no doubt will be doubled, probably 
trebled, next term. 

It is said that the promoters of the great Industrial Exhibition which is 
to be, and to establish which we learn that the necessary two million dol- 
lars have been already subscribed, propose to build a number of studios 
in the new building and to make them models of art, beauty and comfort. 
Good studios for our artists are very much needed. The fact that a 
very large number of them make their homes in their studios is quite for- 
gotten by builders. Hence we have holes in the wall—not pleasant cheery 
places with proper conveniences for the comfort of the dwellers therein. 
If the New York Industrial Exhibition Company will go the right way 
about it and build snug winter nests for our artists, they will make an im- 
portant first step to make their building attractive by securing it import- 
ant friends who can help them to make it so. 

The veteran portrait painter, Wm. Page, is still engaged modeling the 
plaster bust of Shakespeare, which he has had under way for some time 
and with the aid of this, when finished, he will paint several portraits of 
the Immorial Bard, and these we have no doubt will be looked upon as 
important additions to the Shakespeare portrait gallery. Indeed, as no 
artist has ever before brought the same amount of talent, research and 
labor to this work we shall not be surprised to find Page’s Shakespeare 
take the highest place, as the best representative portrait of the poet. 

LeClear has almost completed his three quarter length portrait of Gov- 
ernor Smith, of Vermont, an excellent picture of a hale and sturdy vet- 
eran, with the face of an English squire, who enjoys the good things of 
life without abusing them. This artist has also on his easel the portrait 
of the eminent lawyer, E. W. Stoughton, and that of Major J. M. Bundy, 
Editor of the Evening Mail. Major Bundy’s portrait promises to be a like- 
ness in the best sense of the word; not a mere photograph of forms but 
an unmistakable expression of character. 

Wm. H. Beard has just finished a large picture for the dining room of 
the new residence of Mr. Willis James, on Murray Hill. The subject of 
the picture is a stag issuing from a covert, followed by adoe and fawn— 
a stately Brigham Young of the forest with his plurality of wives. It is 
a very pleasing picture and finished with great care. 

Launt Thomson, the sculptor, is at work on a medallion head of Bishop 
Potter. It is of great promise, and will doubtless receive encomium from 
the admirers of the dignitary. 

Kruseman Van Elten has on his easel a very promising landscape enti- 
tled “ Sunset after a shower.” This expression of nature is well conveyed, 
the color and atmosphere effect being very truthful. 

William Bradford, who leaves this month to spend the summer sketch- 
ing the wild scenery of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is now finishing several 
sketches of Arctic scenery, for which he has had commissions. Not the 
least pleasing of these is his view of Cape Shackleton, at the mouth of 
Mellville Bay, Coast of Greenland. 

Wm. T. Hays, the animal painter, has two lately finished pictures in his 
studio, each of surpassing merit. One is of the Caraboo—the Nova 
Scotia deer—seen upon their native pasture. These are very graceful ob- 
jects and given to us with that absolute truth in every respect which 
characterizes this artist’s work always. The other picture is of a morn- 


summer landscapes, when in the broad light each blade of grass and leaf 
is luminous, and the eye is dazzled with the glorious flood, Cassilear has 
no equal. 

Another important painting by Merle was received at Goupil’s a few days 
ago. Itisof a fisherman’s wife and child, seated upon the pier, waiting the 
return of the husband and father. Behind them is seen a stormy sea. The 
mother’s face is upturned in supplication, the boy is embraced by her and 
with tearful face proclaims his fear. The picture is low in tone but gains 
in sentiment thereby. It is indeed a work of great merit and ought to be 
seen by art lovers. Another important picture at the Gallery is a superb 
female figure, wrapped in Moorish magnificence of costume, painted by 
Compte, and still another well worth the attention of the connoisseur is 
a small picture, exquisitely finished by Antoine Seitz, representing the 
interior of an auberge and a group of figures gathered around a table 
drinking, the more prominent being a hunter just returned from his day’s 
sport who apparently is telling the story of his success. 

L. Prang & Co., have just published four excellent reproductions of 
James Hart’s seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. These are 
quite successful in conveying not only the pleasing story as told by the 
artist, but in suggesting in quite a remarkable manner the very touch of 
the painter. In other words, it needs no title to inform us that they are 
fac-similes of the work of the artist named. , They are such unmistakable 
copies in drawing, color and manner that they declare their authorship 
at a glance to all familiar with the works of this fine landscapist. 


MUSIC. 


Nitsson is to get $750 a night for her performances in this country. 





JENNY LIND is so embarrassed in her pecuniary affairs that she thinks 
of opening a singing school in Paris. 


Ciara Louise KE110G¢@ is said to be a proficient drummer, violinist, 
French hornist, trombonist, banjoist, cornetist, et cetera. 


A Boston paper declares Boston to be the paradise of the organ-grind- 
ers. O, that all our organ-grinders might speedily enter paradise ! 


FivE musical instruments have recently been discovered in Pompeii. 
A clarionet, one-half silver and one-half ivory, was one of the latest dis- 
coveries. 


Miss Lypra THOMPSON, after singing again and again “ I would I were 
a baby,” has given a practical expression to her aspirations by going into 
long clothes. 


A critic, speaking of Carlotta Patti’s vocalism says: “‘We hang upon 
every word.” “ This is a proof of the lady’s remarkable power of execu- 
tion,” remarks a contemporary. 


DRESDEN’ new opera-house, from Professor Semper’s plans, is to have 
an invisible orchestra, and will cost nearly half a million dollars. That 
will make the treasury sic, Semper. 


M. Keenie, a well-known singer at the Grand Opera, has just retired 
from public life. How desirable it is that other well-known singers should 
perform the same difficult feat we need not say. 


Miss KELLOGG visited the Utica State Lunatic Asylum, and sang to the 
patients, accompanying herself on a guitar. They examined her from 
head to foot, turned her round and round, and finally the women in- 
sisted upon kissing her, to all of which she consented. 


New Music published by Chas. W. Harris:—Sacred Songs, piano or 
organ accompaniment—Wm. F. Miiller. 1. ‘“‘Comé Unto Me;” 2. “O 
Jerusalem ;” 3. “ The Earth is the Lords.”—“ Ave Maria, Oh Holy Sav- 
ior,’ (Joseph Tamaro); “ Guess;” “Like Yon Bright Bird,” (concert 
song); “In Heaven I wait for thee,” (song and chorus); “ Year after 
Year,” and “ My Love Annie,” (by Miss Muloch); “ Douce Pensée Valse ;” 
“ Angels Calling,” (duet and chorus); “Give;” “ Midnight Stars,” (solo) ; 
“Let the Angels In,” and “ Jennie who Lives in the Dell,” (guitar). 


Bryant's Casket of Musical Gems; fifteen songs, ballads, &c. Robert 
M. De Witt. 50 cents. 


—__—<000__ 


LITERATURE. 


An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonge. With many New Arti- 
cles, an Appendix of Proper names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is 
refixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, by Charles Short, 
L.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. Edited by Henry Drisler, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Editor of *‘ Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon,” &c. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870 


There is no lover of Greek but will rejoice with us at the publication of 
this admirable lexicon. Its story is nearly that of the Harper Establish- 
ment; for, begun nearly twenty years ago, the plates and corrected sheets 
were totally destroyed by the great fire which burned it. Undismayed 
by this disaster, however, Professor Drisler began anew, and the result of 
ail these years of toil is now presented to American scholars. Professor 
Drisler’s own work, that of the lexicon proper, is most complete and trust- 
worthy ; but not content with this he has added to it many new articles 
of great value. Prof. Short’s Essay upon the “ Order of Words in Attic 
Greek Prose” is destined to attract much attention both in this country and 
in Europe, as it is the first attempt which has been made in either land to 
cover so wide a field in a single essay. Keen in its analysis and exceed- 
ingly copious in its illustrations, it evinces careful research and deep study 
among the rich treasures of Attic literature. The reproduction, in connec- 
tion with this lexicon, of Dr. T. K. Arnold’s translation of “ Pillon’s Greek 
Synonyms,” supplies a want which has long been deeply felt by scholars 
in this country. The Appendix of Proper Names, furnished by the 
American Editor, also meets a desire of those rendering English into 
Greek, and, for the convenience of any attempting verse, the epithets of 
the gods and heroes, as used by the poets themselves, are added to each 
name. The student of the Greek Testament will find in this list much 
valuable information concerning the proper names which he meets upon 





ing’s “take” of brook trout strung together for exhibition. These are 
admirable in color and in texture, and only too suggestive of the dainty | 
dish they are not. | 
J. G. Brown has just finished a pleasing little picture, which gives us 
the head and bust of a pretty girl, verging on womanhood, leaning and | 
looking out of a window in contemplative mood, and all unconscious of | 


Mr. Avery. This artist has upon his easel also another subject of like 
character in which we have the form of a very beautiful woman, leaning | 
from a window and waving an adieu, The charm of these pictures is not | 
in the originality of thought, for there is nothing original about them, but 
they are finished with that great care and delicacy which has won the 
painter many admirers. 

Whittredge is painting at a forest interior which promises to be a very 
pleasing picture. The time is autumn, just before the trees have begun to 


luminous each leaf, and touching with color every prominence of trunk 
and bough. Another picture on his easel is a trout brook, also a very at- 
tractive picture—a composition from sketches made last summer during 
his tour of the upper Delaware. 

Cassilear has almost finished a ‘brilliant little picture of an English lake 
—Ulswater. It is very pleasing in all respects, and with a sky remark- 





have mention in our columns, 


ably silvery. In the painting of summer skies, indeed in the painting of 


shed their golden leaves. The sun floods the scene with light, rendering | 


its pages or in the works of the early Christian Fathers. Taken as a 
whole this lexicon is a most important contribution to the cause of Greek 
learning in this country ; and the publishers deserve great credit for their 
perseverance in its publication, and for the beautiful typographical dress 
in which it is presented to the republic of scholars. 





her own charming face and charming pose. This has been purchased by | The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other Sketches. By Francis Bret Harte. 


Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 1870. 
It is exceedingly seldom that a book deserves such unqualified praise 
as this does. The author occupies a fresh field and one of rare interest— 
that of pioneer California life—and shows an admirable capacity for its 


| portrayal. Although, in his modest preface, he claims no more than to 


have collected the materials of an Iliad yet to be sung, we may, for the 
present at least, consider him the Laureate of these new men and new 
scenes. And when this Iliad finally does arrive, Mr. Bret Harte is more 
| likely to be its Homer than any man we have yet heard of. 





Lothair. By the Right Honorable B. Disraeli, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1870. 


Announced by an almost unexampled flourish of trumpets, “ Lothair” 
disappoints an indulgent and expectant public. To be a grandee of En- 
gland, far from qualifying a man for writing a first-class novel, indeed 
rather disqualifies him by shutting him up—life, sympathies and all,—in 
the aristocratic class. But Disraeli having of old-time established a liter- 
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ary reputation, our chances of getting a really valuable book from this 
quarter were thereby increased. As might be expected, the book is gran- 
diloquent; as we also had reason to expect, it is well written—the work 
of a man who understands the English language and the use of a pen. 
Beyond this, little praise can be given. “ Lothair” is in the main unin- 
teresting. Much of the interest it does possess is either local or exists 
only for those of its readers who are concerned with the ideas and move- 
ments which occupy its greater part. 

One of the principal characters is an American, who appears through- 
out in an excellent light. When first introduced he is thus described : 

“He was tall and fair and not ill-favored, with fine dark eyes and high 
cheek-bones, and still young, though an enormous beard at the first glance 
ee him an impression of years, the burden of which he did not bear. 

is dress, though not vulgar, was rich and more showy than is usual in 
this country, and altogether there was something in his manner which, 
though calm and full of self-respect, was different from the conventional 
refinement of England.” 


La Philosophie de Vart in Gréce. Par Henri Taine. Paris, 1870. 


We doubt not that there are in this country many who would read a 
book for the simple reason that Henri Taine wrote it—irrespective of its 
title. With this class it is not difficult to sympathize. <A scholar, a 
thinker, a man of taste, a consummate master of the most elegant tongue 
now spoken, the author certainly has strong claims on our attention. 
But in the present case, the subject he has chosen is in itself of more than 
ordinary interest. 

Taine possesses, in common with others of his countrymen, a most for- 
tunate inability ;—he cannot bedry. Whatever he may be treating of, he 
always sparkles. His series of volumes on art, to which the present is a 
happy addition, has in some quarters a bad name tor superficiality—prob- 
ably because it is so entertaining. How can such a work be in the least 
profound? asks the superstudious public. 

It is a characteristic of the French that, in all departments, they prefer 
giving the results, to dwelling on the processes. So with Taine. With- 
out leading us through weary by-paths of ratiocination, he emerges 
straightway upon open ground. 

The title of this book does it injustice. The book is much more than 
its title promises. It is a charming essay, not upon Grecian art merely, 
but also upon Greece and Grecian life, manners and religion. It touches 
upon Modern Greece, and glides from thence to Ancient, as its proper do- 
main. No civilized person can be devoid of interest in this wonderful 
people, with their simple and beautiful antique world, of which our own 
is an outgrowth. And not every day are we permitted to enter there 
through such a flowery portal. 





Die von Hohenstein. Roman von Friedrich Spielhagen. 


The _Hohensteins. Translated from the German of Spielhagen. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1870. 

Coming, as it does, from Germany, it naturally follows that “The 
Hohensteins” is too diffuse. What quantities of detail, what a mimute 
description of life, manners and conversation do German books of this 
sort contain! And how well-done it all is!’ Such assiduity in the author 
certainly deserves to be met by patience in the reader. As an illustra- 
tion of Spielhagen’s artistic power, notice the fine contrast between Wolf- 
gang’s parting from Camilla and that from Ottilie on the same day, and 
the beautiful beginning of the ensuing chapter in which this contrast is 
brought up vividly before the reader’s mind. 


Hinter blauen Brillen. Von F. W. Hacklainder, 1870. 

This entertaining little book of very light calibre derives its significance 
from the picture it draws of one of the most characteristic institutions of 
Germany, namely the eye-infirmary of the celebrated oculist, Prof. A. 
von Graefe. 

The story itself is an illustration of the fact that much goes on within 
the walls of this building besides the mere re-instation of distressed optics, 
which is of course its primary and principal object. 





Die Anfiinge der deutchen Auswanderung nach Amerika. Vortrag von 
Dr. P. D. Fischer. Berlin, 187. 


This discourse recently delivered in Berlin and mainly based on Fried- 
rich Kapp’s well-known work, gives a clear and compact statement of the 
establishment and immediate subsequent history of the first German set- 
tlements in America. It would seem that these early German settlers 
showed much of that same spirit whereof the English Puritans were so 
eminent an example. The introductory remarks, respecting the growing 
importance of the German element in America (as shown in cementing 
the interests of the two countries and influencing the future of this), though 
rather self-evident in their nature, are exceedingly well-put. 


The Heart of the Continent. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. Hurd & Houghton. 

Of all the books describing the wild country which the Pacific Rail- 
road is now making accessible to ordinary mortals, this latest work is the 
most full and satisfactory. It is in all respects admirable, and contains an 
amount of information on a widely extended range of topics, which is 
truly remarkable. To the habitual reader of travels the book will be a 
continual surprise, from the marked originality in plan and execution, 
which makes it su different from ordinary works of its class. One of the 
peculiar charms of Mr. Ludlow’s work is its great versatility. It will be 
found equally interesting by the geologist, the politician, the pioneer, and 
the artist; indeed no one with any interests and sympathies in common 
with the great mass of humanity, can fail to find deep pleasure in its 
pages. 

From Kansas the author takes us across the plains to Denver, and from 
thence, after a visit to Pike’s Peak and the adjacent country, through the 
Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake City. After a most interesting sojourn 
in the City of the Mormons, during which we are introduced to some 
very peculiar and entertaining characters, we are set down in San Fran- 
cisco. There we view the wonders of the Yo Semite Valley, gallop into 
Oregon, and finally become familiar with the beauties of the Columbia 
River. The journey is along one, but the reader need not fear that he 
will find it wearisome, for the guide is skillful and discriminating, and 
will take him to no place devoid of interest, will nowhere detain him 
longer than is desirable Much of a very important nature will be found 
in the appendix, concerning the history and the destiny of Mormonism. 
To pass over this portion of the volume is to lose matter which is as valu- 
able and as absorbingly interesting as anything contained in the body of 
the work. The scenery of the Rocky Mountains has never been described 
with such vivid, artistic power, and the author has so avoided the repeti- 
tion and the crude piling-up of adjectives which usually characterize such 
a work, that one never wearies of his descriptions; from the first distant 
view of the great mountains, as the rising sun reveals their magical beauty, 
to the last sight of Shasta Peak, radiant in the glory of sunset, these pic- 
tures are full of a rich beauty which thrills the reader with a delight, only 
second to that which Nature can alone impart. Upon the author's style 
it is unnecessary, at this late day, to comment; in this work it is marked 
by all his wonted grace and force, and is more than: usually happy. He 
is always thoroughly master of his resources; or, to use Emerson’s striking 
figure—‘ His horses never run away with him.” 

The publishers have done their part very handsomely, and have pre- 


Stolen Sweets. 


GREEN GAGES—Young lover’s vows. 

How do locomotives hear? Through their engineers. 

A Post Mortem Examination—Opening a dead letter. 

A MAN ever ready to Scrape an Acquaintance—The barber. 
NeEcEssiTy has no.law, but an uncommon number of lawyers. 
SraGE Carpenters—Actors who saw the air and bore the audience. 


A NATURALIST has observed that the bee as it flies from the hive is, 
oddly enough, going “ to hum.” 


A MAN at Long Branch refused to bathe on Sunday because he had 
“nothing to do with Sabbath breakers.” 


A FOND wife threw a bottle of hair-reviver at her husband’s head, at 
which he said: “ We must part—the dye is cast.” 


“ My boy, what does your mother do for a living?” was asked of a lit- 
tle barefooted urchin. ‘She eats cold victuals, sir.” 


A GROCER in the suburbs, when complained to about selling bad eggs, 


said, ‘“‘ At this time of year the hens are not well, and often lay bad eggs.” 
On the shore at Putney a few days before the University Boat Race, a 
Jack in the water was asked whether light or dark blue would win? He 
replied, “‘ Azure, as shure as you're ashore.” 





AN honest old darkey down South says, “ Day tell us dar war pervis- 
ions in de Constitution for we collad folks, but dat was a lie—dem pervis- 
ions didn’t come. I ain’t seen the fust mouthful.” 


A WOMAN applicd to a magistrate for a summons against a neighbor. | 
“She called me a thief, your worship. -Can’t I make her prove it ?”— 
“No doubt you could,” said the magistrate, “ but I think you had better 
not.” 4 





“Be you good?” asked a bright little chap of Miss Bud, his Sabbath 
School teacher, the other day. “ Oh, no,” was the becoming reply. “ You | 
vin’t! Well, I knew you wasn’t pretty, but I always thought you was | 
good.” | 


“ Wrat is the chief use of bread?” asked an examiner at a school ex- 
hibition. “The chief use of bread?” answered the urchin apparently 
astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, “‘ Why, to spread butter and 
molasses on.” 

A GENTLEMAN in conversation with Dr. Johnson, having, to some of 
the usual arguments for drinking, added this,—‘* You know, sir, drinking 
drives away care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. Would 
you not allow a man to drink for that reason ?”—* Yes, sir, if he sat next 
you,” replied Dr. Johnson. 


THE first chapter in a Western novel has the following :—“ All of a sud- 
den the fair girl continued to sit on the sand gazing upon the briny deep, 
on whose heaving bosom the tall ships went merrily by, freighted—ah ! 
who can tell with how much of joy and sorrow, and pine and lumber and 
emigrants, and hopes and salt fish!” 


A LaDy, in passing an English village, observed the following notice on 
a board :—* Horses taken into grass. Long tails, 3s. 6d.; short tails, 2s.” 
She asked the owner of the land the reason of the difference of price. He 
answered, “ You see, ma’am, the long tails can brush away the flies; but 
the short ones are so tormented by them that they can hardly eat at all.” 


A GREENHORN went to a menagerie, where an orang-outang particu- 
larly struck his attention. Several gentlemen were conversing about the 
animal, one of whom expressed the opinion that it was a lower order of 
the human species. The countryman did not like this idea, and, striding 
up to the gentleman, expressed his contempt for it thus,—‘‘ Pooh! pooh! 
he’s no more human species than I be.” 


DvRrnG the debate in the Continental Congress on the establishment 
of the Federal army, a member offered a resolution providing that it 
should never exceed three thousand men; whereupon Washington moved 
an amendment, that no enemy should ever invade the country with a 
force exceeding two thousand men. This joke was a perfect success, and 
the laughter which it excited smothered the resolution. 


—_—~<000@—__ 


Xonk !!—No one knows what that means. Spell it backward and 
everyone knows it’s Knox the Hatter. What a hat he sells to be sure! 
Cooler than a cucumber! More graceful than a bird of Paradise! Adam 
sighed in Eden that he could not have one of KNox’s charming hats. 
All the Boston singers at the Beethoven Jubilee bought hats at KNox’s 
at the corner of Broadway and Fulton Street. Go thou and do likewise 
often. Do. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
PATENT SEAMLESS LINED 


Ce FiTCre re 


Which has been carefully tested by Dr. Hayes, State 





Assayer of Massachusetts, and approved by him as preser- 


ving water perfectly pure. Also, manufacturers of the 
FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-P LATED 


TABLE WARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Factories established at Taunton, Mass., in 1824. SALESROOM AT 
FACTORY, AND 


No. 2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Carbolic Salve. 


The important discovery of the CARBOLIC ACiD as a 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and HEALING Agent is one of 
the most remarkable results of modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough 
disinfectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy 
HEALING REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberless 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid and effectual remedy for all Sores 
and Ulcers, no matter of how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, Wounds, and every ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin Diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


John F.. Henry, Sole Prop’r. 





sented the work in a type that is clear and excellent. 


No. 8 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. . 


PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


“FLOWERS OF HOPE,” after M. J. Heave. 
(Trailing Arbutus in a shell.) 


“RPLOWERS OF MEMORY,” after Miss E. Remineton. 
(‘ There’s Rosemary, that’s for remembrance, and there is Pansies, that’s for thoughts.””—Hamiet.) 


Size, 144 by 8% each. Price$5each. No better decoration for the library can 
be found than these Chromos. Ask for PRaNG’s Curomos if desiring to buy the above, 
as there is another Chromo in the market,by the title of ‘* Flowers of Memory.” 
For sale in all Art Stores throughout the world. 
(= Prane’s CoRomo JouRNAL, containing illuetrated catalogue, sent to any 
address on receipt of postage stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


Brown, Brothers & Co,, 
59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE on Great Britain and Ireland. 

COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS issued, available 
in any part of the world. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY made to and from 
London and Liverpool. 

ADVANCES made on Cotton and other Produce. 


OVER $4,000,000.00 


Were paid for taxes to U. 8S. Government during four years by the House of Lorillard. 
This amount is not exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now made of choice, sweet, re-dried, 
and sun-cured leaf of the best attainable varieties. 

LORILLARD’S Yacht Club Smoking is made of Oronoka, or Hyco Leat, 
of N. C. and Va., esteemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the purpose ever 
found, and prepared by an original and patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid 
properties, as well as the nicotine is extracted, rendering it mild and harmless to nerv- 
ous constitutions; it has a delightful aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, and will not 
burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is alro a favorite Brand, being made of choice Virginia 
and always burns free and smooth; has an agreeable flavor, but is of heavier body 
than the Yacht Club, and cheaper in price ; by mixing these two together au article 








| Of any desired strength may be obtained. 


As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s Smoking, we would say 
over 10,000,000 packages were sold daring 1869, and still the demand increases. 





STERLING SILVER WaRE, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


Clocks, Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Parian Ware. 


Scuuyter, Hartrtey & Granam, 
19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, 


NEW YORK. 
fs fRUMRILL Co,, 
Ve. 278 BR0*ADWAaY, 


Corner Chambers Street, 
A NEW AND SELECTED STOCK OF 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE, 


At greatly reduced prices. Particular attention to orders 
GEO. D. STEVENS. GEO. B. JAQUES. 











JOHN C. BRUEN, 
WOOD ENGRAVER, 


20 Liberty St., New York. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 
‘Lype FouNDERS, 


Beekman Street, cor. Gold, 
NEW YORK. 


PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
The Type used in THE ALDINE Press is furnished by this Foundry. 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Jusurance Company. 


ORCANIZED IN 1842. 








OFFICE: 


51 Wart STREET, COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


Insures against Maine and Inland Navigation Risks, 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL. The whole PROFIT reverts 
to the ASSURED, and is divided ANNUALLY, upon the 
Premiums terminated during the year, for 
which Certificates are issued bearing 

interest until redeemed. 


In January, 1870, the Assets Accumulated from its Business were as follows, vis.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, - $7,856,290 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, ‘ io ig oe” Te 3,148,400 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, Real Estate, Bond and Mortgages 
and other Securities, - a ee ee ae ee ee 2,931,021 
CashinBank, - - - -:+ et eee a ae ee 533,797 
$14,469,508 





J.D. JONES, Prest. CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prest. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Prest. J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Prest. 








J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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AN “EQUITABLE” RETURN. 


To OUTSIDERS it is a matter of no small astonishment to see with what 
ease the arithmetic men of each and every Life Company will demon- 
strate its absolute superiority over all rivals. It appears to matter little 
that results are completely reversed by the other side, for indeed, it is 
often the case that ene expert holds the same relation simultaneously to 
several companics, and then his duty is to show each one bigger than the 
other. 

The most notable instance of this style of mathematical gymnastics. is 
the spring circular of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. In this manifesto the Society repeats its admonition of last year: 
“ We would caution Policy-holders not to be led into discontent by per- 
sons, interested in competing Companies, some of whom are ever ready 
to misrepresent rival institutions for their own aggrandisement. Agents 
und Companies who are over eager to obtain business, sometimes, even 
at the expense of truth, promise such dividends as from the very nature 
of the case no Company can ever pay and remain solvent. The public 
would do well to look a little deeper than this.” On this kind invitation 
we will proceed to look a little deeper. 

Even the most zealous advocate of Life Insurance cannot shut his eyes 
to the fact that there is a growing uneasiness on the part of the insuring 
classes; not exactly a loss of confidence in the institution itself, but a hesi- 
tancy and bewilderment caused by the turmoil and reckless promises of 


“ Agents and Companies over eager to obtain business.” Notwithstand- | 


ing its naive protest against the malpractices of others, we arraign The 
Equitable as a ring-leader in the indecent scrainble of men and companies 
who “make haste to be rich.” Its whole cry has been rapid growth, 
Its ambition has been to surpass by a headlong rush the slower and more 
healthy growth of years. 

Let us examine the figures which make such a splendid show. The 
new business of The Equitable for 1869, is set down as $51,021,141.00. 
We find by its sworn statement that $4,782,628.00 were “changes” and 

7,532,180.00 were “not taken,” 7. ¢., filled up but not delivered—an in- 
genious but hardly ingenuous method of inflating “ new business.” Shorn 
of these palpable funcies, the more common-place sum of $38,756,333.00 
stands for the year’s business. Still, even this is building very rapidly, 
let us sit down and count the cost. 

In the circular before referred to, “The Equitable” inaugurates a rather 
unusual method of figuring comparisons, and introduces among others, a 
table with the following head: 


RATIO OF 
** EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT ” TO “ SUM ASSURED.” 


New Business during the year 1869, of the Leading Companies transacting business in 
4 the United States. 


FROM OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


In this table it figures itself 1.94. Now crediting the fictitious business 
claimed, the ratio would be 2.03; but substituting the actual amount, as 
sworn to, makes the ratio 2.68, at which figure The Equitable is ranked 
by 14 Companies, being No. 16 on their list, instead of No.1. Leaving 
these invidious comparisons and tables, from which rivals who cannot be 
ciphered down are omitted, |et us try on it an application of its own test. 

We again quote from the circular before us: 

“ No little criticism is exercised at the present time in regard to the ex- 
penditure of Life Insurance Companies ; this embraces the two main items 
tor outgo—death-claims and expenses. It needs no argument to show 
that the less the expenditures the greater will be the opportunity for future 
dividends.” 




















: EXPENSES OF MANAGE-’ 

YEAR. NEW BUSINESS, INCOME. MENT.® at YEAR. 
1868 $42,025,900 $2,062,634.21 $853,907.73 1868 
1869 38,756,333 1,818,668,74 1,037,376.39 13869 

$3,269,567 $243,965.47 $183,468,66 | 
Decrease. Decrease. Increase. 








Thus we see that while new business fell off, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, 7} per cent., and the Income 11} per cent., the expenses o1 
management increased 214 per cent. ! 

“During the last two years,” says this Equitable document, “ the 
Society has been constructing a new building.” Very well, let us go back 
and compare the business and expenses of 1869 with those of 1867: 








NEW BUSINESS. EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 





WORE fone ccccvvcces SS REMEEIIEIE, A) nos 0e6 5 ssieinaclpeisio sins $650,096.18 | 1867 
WOOD | ncccccces ossccvves DOP ORGD Foce cc sacevcnesscescs 1,037,376.39 | 1869 








NII gescss sok shssuve $998,583.00 INCORPO. 0. cs 550000:0 $387,280.21 








This gives the business of 1869 a gain of 2} per cent., over 1867, while the 
expenses of management for one year have been increased 60 per cent. ! 
“Tt needs no argument to show that the less the expenditures the greater 
will be the opportunity for future dividends.” We hope that after paying 
for their stupendous and costly granite palace, the management will 
judiciously improve every opportunity for future dividends. If “the 
Society ” does not suddenly become ambitious of being No. 1 in paying 
surrender values, and, should policies continue to lapse as they have for 
the past year or two, there will certainly be a possibility of future divi- 
dends of some kind, even if the big building does not pay. 

The circular further goes on to explain that the inducement to violate 
the provisions of its charter, by investing in real estate beyond the actual 
requirements of its business, was the higher rate of interest as compared 
with the investments prescribed by law. Would it not be a good idea to 
invest the remainder of the cash assets of the Society in additional build- 
ings of the same class? A high rate of interest is a thing it has not 
yet realized, but greatly to be desired, and we have not the slightest doubt 
of the ability of the Equitable management to find some plausible excuse 
for any evasion of law which may be necessary to accomplish its ends. 
We congratulate those who have been so disinterestedly zealous in build 
ing up The Equitable Society that their efforts have produced one solid 
and substantial result—their granite palace—that the solidity of their 
building is not always typical of the financial state of a Company is 
evidenced in the case of The Alert, in London, which gigantic concern, 
of rapid growth, collapsed most ignominiously shortly after erecting a 
building fully as substantial as that just placed on the corner of Broad- 
way and Cedar Street. 

In a future article we may examine more closely the peculiar features 
of the hot-house forcing process by which the public is gulled, and if not 
able to check this comet in its mad career of ‘Assurance, we shall at least 
demonstrate its gaseous nature. 


*EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT OF EQUITABLE LIFE FOR THREE YEARS. 








WASHINGTON 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


18S Broadway, New Work. 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. W. A. BREWER, JR., Vice-Pres't & Actuary. 
WILLIAM HAXTUN, Secretary. CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. 


Cash Assets, over - = $2,000,000 
Cash Income, over - - $1,000,000 


Cash Dividends annually, from date of Policies. Policies kept in 
force by Non-Forfeitable Dividends. 


The WASHINGTON holds over $137 for each $100 of Liabilities, having 
the largest excess of Cash Surplus of any permanently established Life Insurance 
Company in America, thereby giving the utmost possible security to the Policy-holder. 


wn 
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MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


GEO. P. SANGER, GEO. B. AGER, 


President. Vice-Pres’t, 


‘Offers Unequaled Advantages and Courts Investigation, 











BRANCH OFFICE : 
No. 155 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


| W.S. MANNING, Manager. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED IN 1843. 


The Oldest Mutual Life Insurance Company in the United States. 


Cash Assets, - $8,000,000. 


Every Description of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


B. F. STEVENS, 
J. M. GIBBENS, President. 


Secretary. 


Ss. S. STEVENS, Agent, 
110 Broadway, New York. 


| THE CONNECTICUT 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870, - - $27,566,479.26 
Total Death-Claims paid to date, - $9,671,875.26 
Total Amount of Insurance Out- 

standing, over - - -  £$§177,000,000.00 
Dividend payable to its members 

im 1870, - - - - - $2,300,000.00 


This Company is characterized by great economy in management; 
careful selection of lives; and by highly profitable results 
from its investments ; and it grants all desirable forms of 
Life Insurance upon strictly equitable terms, and 
at the cheapest attainable rates of cost. 


DUNHAM & SHERMAN, 


General Agents for New York, Long Island and New Jersey, 


194 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted.—Apply as Above. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0,, 
346 & 348 ———— 





(ORGANIZED MAY 1845.) 


Assets, over - = = = 13,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME over $6,000,000. _NON-FORFEITURE PLAN originated by 
this Company. ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. PURELY MUTUAL— 
Policy-Holders receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, available in settle- 
ment of second and all subsequent Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million dollars. 

New Policies issued in 1868, 9,105, Insuring $30 
“ “ “ 1869, i A. “ 34, i 


The following Tables concisely exhibit the progress of the Company during the past 


765,947. 
446,303. 





six years. 
Received for Accumulation of assets Cash Dividends 
Premiums, &c. during the year. actually paid. 
1864, - - - - $1,729,810. - - - - $1,085,412, - - - - $093,555. 
1865, - - - - 2845818. - - . - 1,277,870. - - - - “250,384. 
1866, - - - - 3,088,904. - - - - 1,990,643. - - - - 282,224. 
1867, - - - - 3,591,890, - - - - 2,150,662. - - - - 381,959. 
1868, - - - - 4,678,280. - . - 1,841,069. - . - - 1,225,865. 
1869, - -- - 5,974,797, ee _ 2,827,102. - - > = 1,535,399. 
21,408,899. 10,622,258. 3,769,386. 


that period of over ten and a half million ars. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Act’y. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


During the six years $3,345,346 have been disbursed for losses, $3,769,386 have been | 
returned to policy-holders in dividends, and yet the Assets exhibit an increase during | 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


FEF. S. WINSTON, President. 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United States Stocks. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endowment Policies on 
selected lives at MODERATE RATES, returning all surplus 
annually to the Policy-holders, to be used either in pay- 
ment of premiums, or to purchase additional 
insurance at the option of the assured. 


OFFICERS: 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 








SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 
31 & 33 Pine Street, New York. 


ASSETS, - - - - - $2,400,000. 
Income, - - - - - $1,400,000. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 














No. of 








MewPotide, | Timed, | nscir =| wee Ruam, | Ama 
Year 1862, 201 2354.23 489,000 122,857 
“« 1863, 888 80,5 38 1,939,550 160,092 
“1864, 1,403 149,411 2,819,743 249,831 
“ 1865, | 2,134 323,827 4,841,280 425,027 
“« 1866, 35325 603,651 


7526,509 753398 
“ 1867, 4,094 880,000 9,070,805 1,286,390 
«1868, 42386 | 1,055,000 11,561,000 1,854,570 
“ 1869, | 6,358 | 1,408,525 | 17,062,590 _| 2,377,652 
































ITEMS. 1867. 1868. | 1869. 

Paid Stockholders......... 5.  seeecses $9,764.83 $9,660.00 $9,450.00 
Le iin cs babs chem aeeenad® 427,435.74 551,186.57 654,217.11 
Med F 30,756.13 43,739.30 56,961.11 
Salari 2 0.96 93,015.28 108,027.75 
Taxes 19,709.50 24,734.70 40.511 93 
Printing and Advertising, 48,439.19 112.335 60 123. 279.48 

panensias 2.166.32 27,019.81 
Sundries 40,709.83 15,069,96 17,909.20 

Rg EE a ee $650,096.18 $853,907.73 | $1,037,376.39 











No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL. 
ALL Po.icigs Non-ForFEITABLE after three Annual cash payments. 
Every description of Policy issued on the most favorable terms. 


| ROBERT L. CASE, ‘THEODORE R. WETMORE, 


President. Vice-President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN. Secretary. Dr. STEPHEN WOOD, Medical 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. Dr. EDWARD MACOMB, yo 


| AMERICAN TONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance Company, 
| Office: 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 
= nn Addy 
PECULIAR FEATURES. 


ALL Po.iciEs NoN-FORFEITABLE BY THEIR TERMS. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE in the payment of renewal Premiums given in the Policies. 

Premiums lower than the average, and the same as have geet been jointly adopted 
by several Standard Companies, viz.: the ‘‘ Mutual,’’ ‘** Equitable,” ‘* Washington,”’ &c. 

Loans ON Po.iciEs made afler two Annual Premiums have been paid. 

DIVIDENDS on the contribution plan, by which each Policy-holder receives a share 
of the Surplus in the same proportion he has contributed to it. 

Nove. Forms or INSURANCE. 


A Tontine Department, 
The only one in the United States. 


TonrTINES provide for Old Age just as Life Insurance does for early death. They are 
much patronized in Europe, where about Fifty Millions of dollars are invested in 


them. 
The depositors form a family, so to speak, the survivors of which share, in equitable 
proportions, the inheritance derived from the accumulated deposits of those that die. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, Pres’t. ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. D. PARKS FACKLER, ‘Consulting Act’y. 


| DIRECTORS: 
| WM, H. LUDLOW, | 


J. O. SEYMOUR, M. C. MORGAN. 

| R. M. STRATTON, WM. BLOODGOOD, EDWARD HAIGHT, 

| SAM’L WILLETS, | JAMES M. BROWN, WM. M. TWEED, 

| CLARENCE 8S. BROWN, SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, CHARLES J. SHEPARD, 
GHT TOWNSEND. 








| JONATHAN THORNE, J. WILSON STRATTON, DWIGH . 

| JOHN N. WHITING, JOSEPH M. COOPER, PHILIP W. ENGS 
ROBERT SCHELL, R. LENOX KENNEDY, ELIJAH T. BROWN, 
J.P.GIRAUD FOSTER, JOHN CASWELL, ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 


JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. FOSTER & THOMAS, Solicitors. 
CHARLES McMILLAN, M. D., Medical Hxaminer. 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY: 
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PRINCIPAL OFFI CE: 
No. 161 BROADWAY. 


Dividends Declared and Paid stnnually. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. T. SNIFFEN, Secy. E. W. DERBY, MD., Cons'y Physician. 





atlanhattan 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office 15G and 1858 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 


Assets, - - - - 
Annual Income, - - - 


$7,500,000 
2,500,000 
Dividends are made on a contribution plan, and are paid annually, 


commencing on the payment of the second 
annual premium. 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. C. Y. WEMPLE, Viee-President. 
| H. Y. WEMPLE, <Ass’t Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Agents Wanted. 


THE 
CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


New York Office: 183 Broadway. 
N.S. PALMER, Gen’l Agent. 


Assets, Income, | 
$7,500,000. $3,500,000. 
DIVIDENDS CLAIMS 


Paid to Insured, Paid on Policies, 





$2,500,000. $2,250,000. 


The only Company that guarantees ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, and the 
first in the U.S. to pay Dividends on and after the first renewal. 
The Books and Circulars issued by the Company, will 
be furnished to any person applying for them. 








JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
S. H. WHITH, Secretary and Treasurer. 





- GUARDIAN 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


No. 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ep te 


ASSETS, - - - - - $2,000,000. 


All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
BY THEIR TERMS. 


Liberal Modes for the Payment of Premiums. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company will be divided equitably among the Insured. 














W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
L. McADAM, Secretary. 


HERCULES MUTUAL 


Life tssurance Society of the U.S. 








240 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





a a rey on 


JAS. D, REYMERT, Prest- ASHER S, MILLS, Sec'y. THOS. H. WHITE, M.D., Med. Exam. 


PHCENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, - - - = $6,500,000. 


Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment Policies on 
ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 








Nearly all RESTRICTIONS on RUSINESS and TRAVEL REMOVED. 








Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. on the full amount of 
Premium paid. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the Insurance, or to reduce the 
premium as the applicant may elect. 


J. F. BURNS, Sec’y. E. FESSENDEN, Pres’. 
Branch Office: 153 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 





CONTINENTAL 


ife Fngurance 


OF 


ompanp, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets: One and Three-quarters Millions, 


INCORPORATED 1862. 
THE ORIGINAL “CONTINENTAL.” 


Dividends to Policy-holders on the per centage plan. 
Extra Risks pay Extra Premiums. 
No Days of Grace allowed. 
JOHN L. RICE, President, =» 
SAMUEL E. ELMORE, Secretary. 


F. D. DOUGLAS, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Offices: 26 NASSAU ST., cor. Cedar. 


OFFICERS. 
PRESIDENT: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES B. COLGATE, 
of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
VICE-PRESIDENT: (Late Secretary of State.) 
M. B. WYNKOOP. JUSTUS LAWRENCE, 
President. 
SECRETARY: JOSEPH T. SANGER, 
“ Merchant, 45 Liberty Street 
J. P. ROGERS. 
Rev. HENRY C. FISH, D. D. 
ACTUARY: Newark, New Jersey. 
S. C. CHANDLER, Jr., RICHARD W. BOGART, 
— of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers. 
MEDICAL EXAMINER: = 


LUTHER W. FROST, 
E. HERRICK, M. D. 





New York, 
Number of Policies issued in 1869, - = = 8,778. 
Total 7 ‘* to Dec. I, 1869, 20,375. 
Increase of 1869 over 1868, Policies, - - °* 2,772. 


Assets Dec. 31,1869, - - = = $3,500,)02.00. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


BY THE 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Life and Endowment Policies in this Company combine Ample 
Security and Cheapness of Cost, under a Detinite Contract. 
Its Low Cash Rates are equivalent to a “dividend” in 
advance. All Policies Non-Forfeitable. The only 
Accident Insurance Company issuing Yearly Poli- 
cies. Has paid to Policy-holders $1,200,000 
for Death or Injury by Accident. 








JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
GEO. B. LESTER, Actuary. 


CHAS. E. WILSON, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York City Office, 207 Broadway. 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
Hartford, April, 1870. 





EMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Ins, ~\ Company 





139 \ 
BROADWAY. | NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: OFFICERS: 
President, 


Vice-President, 


G. Hilton Scribner. = George W. Smith. 


Secretary, 


Sidney W. Crofut. 


Actuary, 


Lemuel H. Waters, 


Medical Examiner, 
Thos. K. Marcy, M.D, 


Supt. of Agencies, 
Everett Clapp. 


ORGANIZED, APRIL 8, 1869. 
SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE. 
The Empire Murvat has achieved a success almost unprecedented in the history of 


Life Insurance. 


Number of Policies Issued 349 Premiums, . - 


sr ec aa ‘i 047.23 
Covering in Risks, - -  $7,813,850.00 Assets,over - - $550,000.00 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 


178 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, President. 
J. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
F. E. MORSE, Secretary. 
F. A. PUTNAM, M.D., . P 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Examiners. 


are free from restrictions on travel. 


a pereeite Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 
North, and the Tropic of Capricorn. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in the profits of the Company unless 
otherwiee specified. 


tii 


Dividends are declared annually upon all Policies that have been in force a full year, 
and are available on payment of the next annual premium. 


DIRECTORS: 
JOHN L. BROWNELL, President Open Board Brokers. 
WALTER R. BLAKE, Broo! » New York. 
CHAS. F. DAVENPORT, Lockwood and Davenport, Bankers. 
FRANCIS E. MORSE, New Jersey. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, Deven Nene & Co., Bankers. 
JAMES B. P IN, Vice-President of the Company. 
JULIUS R. POMEROY, Chambers and Pomeroy, Attorneys. 
JOHN PIERPONT, President of the Company. 
SETH E. THOMAS, American Clock Company. 
ARCHIBALD TURNER, Turner Bros., Bankers. 





. 


All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue, and | 


Thirty days’ grace allowed on each payment, and the Policy held good during that | 
me. 





Ben Franklin Le Insurance Co. 


No. 96 THOMAS STREET, 
Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


“ Economy, security, skillful direction, and prudent liberality.” 

“ Tssues ail the forms of Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies.” 
| “Premiums payable in Cash, no notes being received in payment of 
| Premiums.” 

“Dividends on the Contribution Plan, and payable annually—the 
| number of the Dividends equaling the number of payments.” 
| “ Policies all non-forfeitable.” ' 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


CHAS. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. W. GLEASON, Counsel. 
CHAS. H. WELLS, Sup’t of Agencies. STEPHEN DgsWOLFE, M. D., Med. Exam. 
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INSURANCE ITEMS. 

Mr. Bripeman, one of the first best Agents of the EquiTABL&, has left 
the Company. We hear that he is going to devote his attention mainly 
to fire insurance. 

W3GEN the officer of a Life Company feels like going to Europe, he 
straightway believes that he will establish an agency there, so that 
the expenses of his trip will be paid by his Company. 

A RUMOR comes from Connecticut that a statue of one of the officers of 
a Company on Broadway is being cast in brass, and that the statue when 
finished will be placed on the highest pinnacle of the building now 
occupied by the Company. 

THe Mutua or Boston and the Bay State are two new Massachu- 
setts Life Companies. Rumor says Mr. F. Hunnewell is to be Vice- 
President of the latter. There is room for such Companies as Boston 
has already given us in the NEw ENGLAND and the JoHn HANCOCK. 

Tue President of a Company who calls his policies as “Secure as a 

szovernment Bond” has sailed for Europe during the past month. As 
Governments are valuable across the Atlantic we presume he would not 
find it difficult there to a raise a loan on policies of his Company. 


THE MERCHANT's LIFE, of this city, is increasing its capital stock to 
$200,000, in order to comply with the laws of all the States, and to “ make 
its assurance double sure.” 
Boston, Concord, Portland, Baltimore, Washington and Chicago. 


Tue Peapopy Lire has adopted a new plan of operations in one respect. 
While it was organizing, its officers and agents were actively soliciting 
applications, so that when tlhe Company was ready to issue policies there 
was no delay. Nothing encourages those interested in a new Company 
like an assured success in the first few month's business. 


THE office of the Connecticur Mutva., during the first few months 
of its existence, was in a hall bedroom, in Hartford. Dr. Phelps, the 
President, brought his kindling-wood in his hands and did the work of 
office boy. How unlike the manner in which Companies start in these 
days! 

THE UNIVERSAL LIFE is endeavoring to get permission to increase its 
capital to one million. This, we presume, is an entirely equitable under- 
taking—especially in consideration of the extension of the Company’s 
business to regions certain to insure its acquaintance with the ratio of 
mortality from earthquakes. 

THE CONTINENTAL, Of this city, has got possession of the risks of the 
British CoMMERCIAL after a prolonged contest in the Courts with the 
NORTHWESTERN, and, when we consider how many Companies tried to 
pick up this golden egg, we think some credit is due to the Company 
which secured the prize. The experience which the Unrrep Srares has 
had with the risks of the old Howarp «dees not demonstrate that risks 
from Companies discontinuing business may not be very valuable to the 
Company which re-insures them. 

THE extremely disinterested gentlemen who have been zealously work- 
ing to upset the management of Tue Murua LIFE have had a fair op- 
portunity to learn the appreciation in which their efforts are held by the 
policy-holders—those poor deluded victims for whose sole benefit so much 
police duty has been gratuitously undertaken. Notwithstanding the hue 
and cry which they so blatantly raised, at the late annual election not an 
opposition vote was cast; the management was unanimously sustained. 
The malcontents have shown their insincerity by neglecting to put them- 
selves on the record. Any further intrusion of these parties on the pub- 
lic notice, would be an impertinence certain to bring upon the offenders 
the well-merited contempt of honorable men. 


ECONOMICAL 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The only Life Insurance Company of Rhode 
Island. Premiums Non-Forfeitable from the 
First Payment. Officers of the Army and 
Navy Insured without Extra Charge. 
Policies Issued on the Lives of 
Females at Table Rates. 














Office for Eastern New York, 


No. 157 Broadway, New York City. 





W. T. OKIE, General Agent. 
SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres't, C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres't. 
WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 


Agencies have already been established in | 


B. S, WALCOTT, Pres’t. 1. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. 





a — — - 


We. 120 BROADWAY, 
(Cor. Cedar Street,) NEW YORK. 


CASH ASSETS 
$726,399 94. 


— 


THOMAS JAMES, Actuary, 
Eastern Agency Dep't. 





NEW YORK AGENCY 


OF THE 


AKtna Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, 
No. 62 Watt Street, 
J. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
Assets, $5,052,880.12. | 





Incorporated 1819. 


Liabilities, $499,803.55. 
Capital, $3,000,000. 





A. F. HASTINGS, Pres't. W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres’t. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


INSPRE JN TRE 


Boourisy 


NEW YORK. 
Capital, = ) 


Se 


Office, No. 119 Broaaweay. 


— NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 
Office, 12 WALL STREET. 
JON. D, STEELE, Pres’t, P. NOTMAN, Vice-Pres’t. 





$1,000,000. 








H, KIP, Secretary. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


OFFICE: 
192 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1823. 
Cash Capital, ° ° . 


F. H. CARTER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


Mercantile Mutual Marine Insurance 


COMPANY, 
No. 35 Wall Street, New York. 





$500,000. 


R. W. BLEECKER, President. 
W. BLACKSTONE, Vice-Prest. 





ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, dUr., Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President. 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


a 
Pusurance Art tie Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $250,000.00. 








PEABODY 


Life Insurance Company, 


317 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
[CORNER THOMAS 8TREET.] 
DANIEL SICKELS, President. 
HENRY H. HADLEY, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
CHARLES MOORHEAD, Secretary. 


This Company has the most popular and easy working features of the day, among 


which are the following :— 


Thirty Days’ Grace in the Payment of Premiums. 

No Restrictions on Travel.—No Permit Required 
No Extra Rates on the Lives of Females. 

No Extra Rates Charged on any Policy Issued 


Cash Rates Thirty-three per cent. lower than the ordinary rates charged 


by other Companies. 


Each Policy has an absolute, definite Cash Surrender Value en- 
dorse1 in figures on the Policy, making it a Bill of Exchange for the 


amount endorsed upon it. 


No Agents need apply for positions with salaries or guarantees who will not first 


evidence their ability by procuring a certain number of applications. 
Active yx and parties desiring Insurance are requested to send for th 
Prospectus of the Company. 


No. 112 BROADWAY. 
CHAS. BAMBURGH, Secretary. VINCENT TILYOU, President. 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
SInspection and Jnsurance Company, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. ORGANIZED 1866. 


JOSEPH B. PURDY, 
Fire-Werks, Fancy Geeds, & Toys, 


32 and 34 MAIDEN LANE, 
(Established 1843.) 





New York. 


WRIGHT & SMITH, 





: Nos. 2 to 6 ALLING STREET, 
NEWARK, N. J 


Wright & Smith’s Improved Vertical Engines. 


Something entirely new, and peculiarly desirable where an economical 
and effective engine is required in a small space. 


(COR. MARKET ST.) 





Machine Works, 


Established 18447,) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Ca 
180 Broadway, 
New York. 


ALL GOODS BEARING OUR NAME WARRANTED. 


HORACE TAYLOR, 


FINE 


WRITING PAPHERS, 


53 CEDAR STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Culbert & Co. 
Poeket Books, 


24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Russia Leathey Goods, Dressing Cases, Bags, Ke. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 





Factory, 138 Wooster Street. 








(Bet. Nassau & William Sts.) 





WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 





Manufactory Established 1824. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


WRITING INKS, FLUID, &€. 


IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES, FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 
127 ana 129 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
R 3 I e 


Railway Passengers Assurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 





THE 


Cc. D. PALMER, Sec’y. 


This Company has Paid in Losses 
$152,721.74 for $990.70 
Received in Premiums. 


» Cash Assets, - - =n Oa 








CRAMPTON BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOAPS, SPICES, SALERATUS, &C,, 


Mills: 2,4,6,8 & 10 Rutgers Place, 
And 33 & 85 Jefferson Street, 


NEW YORK. No. 84 FRONT ST. 


ADDRESS: 


P.O. BOX 6716. 





Novelty Iron Works; 


77 & 83 Liberty St., cor. Broadway, 
NEW YPRK. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work, of all kinds, for Buildings. 











ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


211 Washington St., New York. 


SAPOLIO 


S' POLISHES 
\  TIN-WARE, 
IRON, STEEL,&o. 


FOR 
SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 








KNICKERBOCKER 
CarD MANUFACTORY. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 


Nos. 77 and 79 Futton Srreet, 
NEW YORK. 














Send for Catalogue. 





Manufacturer of Printers’ and Engravers’ Cards. 
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ay Preferred by the Erie Railroad. 


% “QUR OWN COPYING INK,” 


Prepared by SUTTON, BOWNE & CO. 


23 Liberty St., N.Y. 





FOR SALE BY ALI 





N, Y. 


SHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED — «4 horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” 






Footstool 
Spittoon. 


FURNITURE DEALERS. 


Smith & Pate, Mfrs. 


107 Liberty Street, 





eS — ——— 
THE SANDS POINT HOUSE 
Is reached via, Steamboat Seawanhaka, leaving Peck Slip, 4 P, M. dailv, 


KEFER, BY PERMISSION, To 
Wittram Cutten Bryant, Evening Post. H.H Martin, Smith, Gould. Martin & 
Co., 11 Broad St.. New York. JNo. W. Harver, Harper Bros.. Pabli-hers, Franklin 
Square. New York. Dr. OLiver Wate, 52 West 12th Street, New York. Hon. 
RicnarD O’GoRMAN, 82 Nassau Street. New York. 


‘The Best W ork 


in the printing line has long been accredited to SUTTON, 
Bowne & Co, for their ALDINE PRESS, and the repu- 
tation so fairly earned shall be fully maintained. 

The great demand of the business public for 








THE RELIANCE WRINGER. 
Superior to all others for the following reasons : 


1st. The ROLLERS, of large 
size and best quality of White 
Rubber.are all secured to their 
Shafts in the most permanent 
manner. 

2d. The SPIRAL COGS 
used on this Wringer give the 
uth o-t case and steadiuess in 
working, and will not throw 
out of vear. 

3d. The ELASTIC, CURV- 
ED CLAMP readily adjusts 
this Machine to tubs of any 

ize or thickners, fastening 

*e whole width of the Wring- 
er. 

ith SIMPLICITY, 
SURENGTH and BEAUTY 
are combined in thi« Machine, 
with all the requisites of a 
first-class Wringer. 

Parties receiving this Cir- 
cular wil do well to order of 
the undersianed, as it is the 
most saleable Wringer in use, 
a fully warranted and will give 

i => entire satisfaction. 
= Sill | — Prices as low as ordinary 
Wringers, with special rates | 
in large lots. 
Dealers ordering one half dozen or more, receive a Sample Section of the Keyed 
Roll freer We confidently recommend them. Try them once. 


H. B. NEWHALL, General Agent, 
29 Beekman Street, New York. | 
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P. 0. Box 4,787. 





TILDEN INK STAND 


CANNOT SPILL!!! 
SAVES CARPETS, DESKS AND PAPERS, 
NO SOILING OF FINGERS. 


Wonderful! Simple!! Cheap!!! 
PRICE ONE ($1) DOLLAR. 


LIBERAL DiscouNT TO THE TRADE.—Send for Circular. 


TILDEN, HALL & CO. 


249 Pearl Street, N.Y. 


Lew ‘Priced Printing 


has induced them to extend their facilities, and introduce 
a number of FAST PRESSES peculiarly adapted for this class 
of work, and it is their intention to demonstrate that 
Printing, because low priced, need not be botched. 

Every want of the desk or office for STATIONERY, EN- 
GRAVING or PRINTING can be supplied at their establish- 
ments, at reasonable charges, and everything is warranted 
as represented. 

Orders, small or large, receive prompt attention and 
quick dispatch at the office of 


‘The Aldine Press. 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 
Printers and Stationers, 
23 Liberty St., New York, 
And No. g West Court St., Memphis, Tenn. 








Medals awarded to Sanborn’s Machinery at World’s Fair, Lonilon, and the 
Exposition, Paris. 


SANBORN’S CUTTING MACHINES. 


Four Sizes, 28, 33, 36 and 42 inches, 
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28 inch Machine, Price. $475.00. 





In Use anv EN@OORSED @Y THE ALDINE P@ESS. 





Wherever used, SANBORN’s MACHINES are pronounced, both in principle and quality, 
superior to any in the market. 


They cut easy, true, smooth and rapidly, and are true in every part. 
The 28 inch LEVER CUTTER, to work exclusively by hand, is very simple, 
and universally popular with parties who have no steam power. Price, $375.00. 
Shears of all sizes, Card Cutters, heavy Screw and Hydraulic Standing Presses, and every 
kind of Machinery for a Complete Book Bindery, manufactured by 
Cc. H. SANBORN & CO., 
78 Duane Street, New York. 











MARVIN & CO’S 


ALUM & DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAFES. 





Insurance Companies and Bankers supplied with the 
best Safes in the market, at Very Low Prices. 


BANK WORK OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 


—— 
. Lhe celebrated Magnetic and Automatic 


LOCKS, 


now adopted by the Treasury Depurtment § Banks generally. 








PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
No. 265 Broadway, New York. 


No. 721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 108 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Send Orders for every class of Job Printing to the office of “The Aldine Press” SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 23 Liberty Street N. Y. 





















































ESTABLISHED IN 182%. 


Chickering & Sons 


AMERICAN 


PIANO-HORTES. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received Seventy-four First Premiums, in every instance 
the Hiyhest Award, above all competitors, in the 
United States, London and Paris. 


At the EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, we were awarded 
by the highest authority, THe ImperRtaL Cross oF THE LEGION oF 

onor, and a First GoLp Mrpavt. The Legion of Honor was the high- 
est award at the Paris Exposition to any Piano-Forte establishment com- 
peting, and CHIUKERING & SONS alone received that award. 

Our manufactory covers an entire acre of ground, six stories in height, 
and is nearly double the size of any other Piano Factory in the world. 

Every part of the Piano is made in this one building, under our own 
special vigilance. We are now finishing 45 Pianos per week, employin 
400 of the most skillful workmen in the country. We have now pechected 
arrangements, by the occupancy of our entire building, to finish 60 
Pianos per week, for which, by the general increase of our orders 
ae pe this and foreign countries, we anticipate a ready sale. 

THE CHICKERING PIANOS are used in private, and at all the 
principal concerts in this country, by ail vur leading artists, public 
schools, convents, &c. Every Piano is accompanied by a written 
warranty. 


24EC Washington St., Boston. 
lt Bast Fourtecnth Sst... New Work. 


THE MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 





98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
WILL INSURE YOUR LIFE 
For $1,000 on payment of - $10. 
For 2,000 on payment of 10. 
For 3.000 on payment of - - 16. 
For 5,000 on payment of  - - 25. 
For 10,000 on payment of - - 50. 


And occasionally a small pro rata payment, only when a 
member dies in the class and division in which your 
policy is registered. 


~@ THIS IS THE BEST, MOST SIMPLE AND 
ECONOMICAL SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE. 





For particulars, pamphlets may be had gratuitously at the office of the Association, 
No. 98 Broadway, New York, or of its agents. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $250,000. 


Male and female canvassers may apply, for New York and surrounding cities, on 
and after this date, with letters of recommendation. 


OFFICERS. 


Gen. S. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., President. 
ISAAC ROSENFELD, Jr., Vice-President. 

L. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretary. 

Hon. LEON ABBETT, Counsellor. : 

THOS. .O°’FARRELL, M. D., Medical Adviser. 

JOHN MOORE, Surgeon, U. 8. A., Consulting Physician. 
JAS. A. RICHMOND, General Agent. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Gen. S. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., President, No. 98 Broadway, New York. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER, 17 Broad Street, New York. 

WILLIAM LEIGHTON, 19 Broad Street, New York. 

JAS. A. RICHMOND, No. 98 Broadway, New York. ; 
JOHN MOORE, Surgeon, U. 8. A., Department Head-quarters, New Yorke 
BEVERLY C. SANDERS, No. 20 Nassau Street, New York. 

E. HANFORD, No. 20 Nassau Street, New York. 

NICHOLAS HUNTER 20 Nassau Street, New York. 

Gen. 8. B. BOYNTON, 136 West 34th Street, New York. 

L. M. FRANKLIN, No. 23 Liberty Street, New York. 

THOS. O’FARRELL, M. D., No. 167 West 2ist Street, New York. 
WILDES P. WALKER, New York. 

Gen. W. 8. ROSECRANS, New York. aye, 
ISAAC ROSENFELD, Jr., Vice-President, No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION. 
Hon. John Sherman, U. 8. Senator, Ohio. 
Hon. H. B. gatheny, U.S. Senator, Rhode Island. 
Hon. N. P. Banks, Member of Congress, Massachusetts. 
Hon. Simon Cameron, U. 8. Senator, Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Robert C. Schenck, Member of Congress, Ohio. 
Hon. J. A. Garfield, Member of Congress, Ohio. 
Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 8. Senator, Massachusetts. 
Hon. 8. ©. Pomeroy, U. 8. Senator, Kansas. 
Hon. H. L. Cake, Member of Congress, Pennsylvania. 
Hon, 8. 8. Cox, Member of Congress, New York. 
Hon. John A Logan, Member of Congress, Illinois. 
Hon. H. H. Starkweather, Member of Congress, Connecticut. 
Hon. Z. Chandler, U. 8. Senator, Michigan. 
Hon. J. M. Howard, U.S. Senator, Michigan. 
Hon. H. Hamlin, U. 8S. Senator, Maine. 
Hon. O, P. Morton. U. 8. Senator, Indiana. 
Hon. James W. Nye, U. 8. Senator, Nevada. 
Hon. W. M. Stewart, U. 8. Senator, Nevada. 
Hon. B. F. Butler, Member of Congress, Massachusetts. 
Hon. Richard Yates, U. 8. Senator, Illinois. 
Hon. Wm. Sprague, U. 8. Senator, Rhode Island. 
Hon. T. O. Howe, U. 8S. Senator, Wisconsin. 
Hon. Charles Sumner, U.S. Senator, Massachusetts. 
Hon. C. Cole, U. 8. Senator, California. 
Hon. R. E. Fenton, U. 8. Senator, New York. 
Hon. J. W. Geary, Governor, Pennsylvania. 
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ee ane 5 ne ma WER, 
They are perfectly FAST COLOR. They are perfectly WATER PROOF, 


They appear like FINE SILK. They are the MOST DURABLE, 
All GENUINE Alpaca Umbrellas have Satin Borders. 


May be purchased of first-class Merchants at the following prices: 
Size or Length of Ribs 
Quality Ladies’ Sizes Gents’ Sizes 
Lette 28 in 25 it 27 in 20 in tl in 
W Price, $1 75 $2 00 $2 50 £3 00 
A 9 50 ; OO 3 50 t OO S4 50 
B 3 00 3 50 100 i 50 : 
Cc se 4 00 4 50 5 00 5 50 6 00 


If unable to obtain OUR MAKE, remit to us the price as above, designating Quality 
and Size, and we will forward by express (charges paid). 


ISAAC SMITH’S SON & CO., 


Wholesale Umbrella and Parasol Manufacturers, 
(ESTABLISHED A. D. 1802.) No. 405 Broadway, New York. 


The Meriden Britannia Co. 


199 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Sole Proprietors, Manufacturers and Patentees of the 
] 





CELEBRATED 


SILVER-PLATED, PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE. PITCHERS. | 


Superior in all respects to any others now manufactured. They have | 
the universal commendation of the best trade, and are endorse:l by 
Dr. 8S. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, whose certificate 
accompanies each Pitcher. They are not only cleaner and lighter, but 
are much more durable than the metal-lined Pitchers. In addition to 
our unequaled variety of fine Nickel and White Metal Electro-Plated 
Table-Ware, we now offer an entirely new line of Silver-Plated 

Persian, Roman and Gothic Patterns of Forks and Spoons, 
which, for beauty of design and finish, cannot be excelled, being extra 
heavily plated by our new patent process, which deposits the Silver any 
requisite thickness on the parts most exposed to wear. They are un- 
equaled for durability, by any now in the market made by the old 
process. All Spoons and Forks plated by this improved method are 


stamped: 1847-ROGERS BROS.-XII. and our Trade Mark, as below: 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK Sakk 
FOR FOR 
Electro Plate Electro Plate \ 
WHITE METAL. NICKEL SILVER. Stawgs’ 


Warehouse & Salesroom, {99 Broadway, 


and at the Manufactories, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 





Silver-Plated Ice Pitchers, 


WITH PORCELAIN LININGS, 


Lighter, Cleaner and Better than any others made, 


TIFFANY & CO., 
550 and 552 BROADWAY. 
ALBERT GATES, 
(Formerly with H,. SALESBURY & CO.) 


Dealer in Fine Watches, Jewelry & Silver Ware, 


No. 165 BROADWAY (up stairs), NEW YORK. 





THE 


German American Bank, 


(Organized under the General Banking Law of the State of New York.) 
“ EQUITABLE LIFE” BUILDING, 


BROADWAY, corner of CEDAR STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


O. H. SCHREINER, Cashier. 


Over fifteen years Cashier of The Chatham Natinal Bank, N. Y. 


EMIL SAUER, Pres’t. 


The GERMAN AMERICAN BANK will commence business on 
Monday, August ist, 1870, with a 


Cash Capital of $1,000,000, 


subject to increase to $15,000,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Chauncey T. Bowen, - - of - - Bowen Brothers, Chicago. 
Adolph Engler, - - - a cde - Kremelberg & Co. 

George Fritz, - - - ee Strasburger. Fritz & Pfeifer. 
John R. Gardner, W. C. Pickersgill & Co. 
Marcellus Hartley, - - a Schuyler, Hartley & Graham. 
Wilson G. Hunt 

Gerhard Janssen, . : = Janesen, Schmidt & Ruperti. 
Frederick Kuhne, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
Alexander Klingenberg, Kittel, Klingenberg & Co. 
Leo Lehmann, Budge, Schiff & Co 

M. H. Levin. 


Frederick M. Maas. 

¥, Meissner, . - - :, 7. s 
Edward Priebs, - - - 

David Salomon. 


Meissner, Ackermann & Co. 
Bauendahl & Co. 


Emil Sauer, - - - - late - Kamlah, Sauer & Co. 
Joseph Seligman, - - of - J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
L. J. Stiastny, - - - Ree va - Bauendahl & Co. 

W.G. Taaks, - - . = 3 - Baltzer & Taaks. 


Frederick Vilmar. 


New Candidates for Public Favor ! 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


Patent Steet Pens, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE BRITISH PRESS THE BEST EVER MADE. 

The Washington Chronicle says: ‘‘Good Steel Pens are so seldom found, that it 
does one good to commend a really superior article.” Such, we believe, every one will 
find either the Waverley, Owl, or ** Pickwick. The Waverley and Waverley 
Barrel for rapid and heavy writing. The Pickwick and Owl for fine writing and Lady's 
use. Samples sent to Banks, Schools, Insurance Companies, &c., upon application. 


Price, 50 Cents per Box, $1.75 per Cross. 


Give them a fair trial, and you will always use them. Sole Agents for the U. S., 


CREEN & TERRY. 21 Wall St., N. Y. 


Active Agents wanted. Liberal terms to the trade. 


Scripture’s Cool Soda. 


DELICIOUSLY SPARKLINC! 
96 Liberty St., N.Y. 


CLARK & SON, 
96 Liberty Street, 


Next door to the old stand of the late firm of A. BININCER & CO,., offer for 
sale, at Reduced Prices, their stock of FINE OLD Brandies, Whiskeye, Gins, 
Wines, &c., &c. Orders by mail will receive our careful attentien. 

ABM. BININGER CLARK. MELVILLE B. CLARK. 














NEBEORAIGIA CURED. 


Russell’s Tic Sano 


Cures Neuralgia. Rheumatism, Nervous and Sick Headache, Gout. and Gravel. For 
Sale by Druggists generally. WH. H. RUSSELL, Agent. 
General Depot, 30 Pine Street, New York. 


Warranted to Cure Galled Horses, 


Rubber-Lined Saddles, Pads and Horse Collars, warranted to cure 
the worst cages of Galling, under constant work, 


NEW YORK SADDLE AND PAD COMPANY, 





Office, 2 Rector St., New York City. 





ROPER’S NEW 


Caloric Engines. 


No Water Used! Cannot Explode! No 
Insurance demanded! Not liable to get Out 
of Order! Requires no Skilled Engineer, and 
costs to run, 25c. per day, per horse-power. 

ROPER CALORIC ENCINE CO : 

49 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Gv Send for circular. 








Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps. 





CLEANSING. DISINFECTING. 
DEODORIZING. PURIFYING. 
HEALING. SOOTHING. 


Laundry, Bath, 
Dental, Disinfecting. 


CARBOLIC SOLD BY 
GRANULATED POWDER, Druggists, Grocers and Dealers. 


BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agents, 52 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Shaving, Medicinal, 
Toilet, Plant Protector. 





Nine Years’ Experience & Never Broken Through 


proves that ¥. HOLMES’ BURGLAR ALARM TELEGRAPH 

is perfectly reliable and satisfactory. It possesses all improve- 

ments that study and experience could dictate. Thousands 
——————_—s Who are using it testify to its'merits Send for pamphlet. 

The public are cautioned against infringement, either in using or selling. The law 


will be applied to all such cases. 
E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y 
CHARLES JFJOERG, 


Manufacturer and Importer of 
FANCY PAPER, BOQUETS. BORDERS, PAPER ORNAMENTS, 


Pictures, Transposing Pictures, Trunk Ornaments, Cornucopiag, Confectioners’ 
Goods, Fancy Boxes, Xc. 


INTo. 8G Maiden Tanne. 


A MODEL HOUSE. 


CONVENIENCE, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY COMBINED. 











Descriptive Circular of Plans, Views, ete., sent free 3 or, enclose scrip (if 
convenient) for an 8 page General Description, with much valuable informa- 
tion. Address, CEO. J. COLBY, Architect, 












WaTERBURY, VT. 





ABRAHAM BININCER, 


Of the late Firm of A. BININGER & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


Wines, Liquors, &e, &¢., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 39D BROAD STREET. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 
TEAS AND COFFEES 


TO CONFORM TO PRICE OF GOLD. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Are now supplying all their customers with the CHOICEST NEW CROP TEAS ani 
CHOICEST SELECTED COFFEES, AND ALL WARRANTED TO GIVE PERFECT SATIS 
FACTION, at the very lowest prices which the present state of the Gold Market will 
warrant, as will be seen by the following 


PRICE UIST. 


Oolong (Black), 50, GO, 70, 80, best 90c. per Ib. 
Mixed (Green and Black), 50, GO, 70, 80, best 90c. per ib. 
Souchong (Black), 80, 90c., best $1.00 per Ib. 
English Breakfast (Black), best $1.15 per Ib. 
Imperial (Green), 70, 80, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
Young Hyson (Green), 70, 80, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 per ib. 
Uncolored Japan, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
Gunpowder (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND CROUND DAILY, 
Always under our gh ogg ° and upon our own premises. 

GROUND COFFEE, l5c., 20c., 25c., 30c., best 35c. per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Board. 
ing-house keepers, and families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DINNER COFFEE, which we 
sell at the low price of 2% cents per pound. and warrant to-give perfect satisfaction. 

ROASTED (Unground), 20. 25, 30, best 35c. per lb. 
GREEN (Unroasted), 15, 20. 25, best 30c. per Ib. 
Five Pound Packages of either Tea or Coffee delivered in an rt of the City, 
below 59th St., FREE OF CHARGE. Consumers can eave 5 to8 profile by purchasing of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
HEADQUARTERS, 31 & 33 VESEY ST 


BRANCHES: 
640 BROADWAY, cor. Bleecker St. 702 THIRD AV., N. W. cor. 44th St 
479 EICHTH AV., N. cor. 34th St. 205 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, corner 
850 EICHTH AV., N.E. cor. Sist St. Concord St. 
218 BOWERY, b. Spring & PrinceSt. 159 FULTON AVENUE, Brooklyn. 
299 SPRING ST, bet. Hudson and 23 DE KALB AVENUE, Brooklyn. 
Creenwich Sts. 133 CRAND ST., Williamsburgh. 








S Send Orders for every class of Job Printing to the office of “The Aldine Press,” SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 23 Liberty Street. N. Y. 
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VOL. III., No. 8. 


SELECTIONS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE ALDINE PRESS. 


“Wa.tHam, Mass., July 10th, 1870. 
“* Messrs. Sutton, Bowne & Co. 


It might, perhaps, not be unacceptable to you to receive the compliments of a man 
fiom the north pole. ‘‘I come from where the sun sets,” said Red Cloud. I come 
from where the sun never sets, because it never rives; for once a year is little better 
than never. But if you imagine that the people up there among the icebergs of Nor- 
way are just as cold and lifeless as the nature that surrounds them, you will find 
youreelf mistaken. On the contrary, the extremes of nature seem to mect up there, 
and the stiffening cold without is only equaled in intensity by the volcanic heat 
within in the hearts of the people. hat a Norwegian loves, he loves with all his 
soul; and if he did not love art, the finite revelation of the beauty and grandeur of 
the infinite, he would not be true to his nature. Oh! if you had seen the wonderful 
play of colors on the glucier ; if you had seen the gorgeous light of the midnight sun, 
you would wonder tht that country did not bring forth a people of artists. 

1 have roamed about in many countries of the Old World; I have enjoyed the sight 
of Raphael's heavenly madonnas ; admired the daring play with light and shader in 
Rembrandt's masterly works, but my admiration has culminated in the wonderful, 
grotesque creations of Gustave Dore's bold and massive genius. Imagine, then, my 
delight when I yesterday, aiter eighteen months of artistic starvation, again, for the 
first time in the New World, threw my eyes upon a publication of real artistic value. 
I found in a private house Tue ALDINE Press, which I had never before heard of. I 
brought six copies with me home, and have examined them carefully, and enjoyed 
them more than I am able to express. I greet this publicist on as a rising star on our 
artistic horizon, and shall surely, as a proof of my interest, do everything in my 

ower to increase its circulation; being editor of the weckly Scandinaviau paper, 
Fremad, of Chicago, I think I can do a great deal. I am at present only spending 
a partof the summer here in Waltham. oping toon to be able to give you more 
substantial proofs of my interest, I remain, truly yours, Hsatmar H. Boyesen.” 


NEW YORK PAPERS. 


“THe ALDINE Press, for July, bas put in its handsome appearance, with the usual 
array of splendid engravings and elegantly-printed reading matter. It has fourteen 
readable articles and seven fine illustrations, among which are, * The Hen with the 
Golden Eggs,’ by Doré; ‘A Study frém Nature,’ by Chapman; and a full-paged pic- 
ture, ‘ Caught in the Act.’ "—V. ¥. Times. 


“Tne ALDINE PrEss. for July isat hand with its usual feast ofart and literary dainties, 
served in the most elegant * plates” and of the finest type possible., The full-page 
engraving. for framing, ‘Caught in the Act,’ representing a French poaching episode, 
is wonderfully dramatic. and in * The Hen and the Golden Eggs’ we have one of the 
very best example’s of Doré’s humor. A cut of Crawford's ‘Indian Hunter’ 1s the 
other noticeable engraving tev. Edward W. French con utes url r] 
sketch, *The Cupture of the Buck,’ which is esp a 
Walker discourses of * Individual Eccentricities > there 
and another from the German; Chas. Carroll translates from Erckmant 
T. Mason writes of ‘Macbeth at Booth’s,’ and Mr. D. OC. Townley’s art review of 
the month is noticeably good. Tur Atping, having reached the perfection of pri 

aper and engraving, seems to be on the same road in its literary character.” ’ 
peoning Mail. 


“Dr. J. B. Fuller-Walker will have an article * Concerning Bells’ in the August 
number of THE ALDINE Press, the handsomest journal in America’’.—V. Y. Globe.” 


“THE ALDINE Press, always a beautifal specimen of printing and press-work is 
tiotable this month for an exceptionally fine wood engraving from a French picture 
entitled ‘Caught*in the Act.’ The story told is of a poacher driven to bay in one of 
the imperial forests, and the original painting must be a very effective picture. Even 
in black and white the situation is sufficiently thrilling, and so well has the engraver 
managed his materials that the glittering uniforms of the gendarmes contrast with the 
dark foliage almost as they would in color, and one can readily fancy the desperation 
of the poacher as he levels his gun at the nearest pursuer, The engraving is printed 
on smooth paper, with the blackest ink, and every detail of tree, rock and figure is 
brought out with something very like reality. The number has the usual selection of 
miscellaneous reading, printed in well-nigh perfect style, and contains several other 
engravings, among which are Doré’s * Hen with the Golden Egys,’ a* half-light’ copy 
of Crawford's ‘ Indian Hunter,’ and one of Chapman's Studies from Nature.”’ —Chris- 
tian Union. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





* The illustrations of the July number of Tae ALDINR PREss are seven in number 
and are executed with customary skill. ‘Caught in the Act’ is a poaching scene, & 
full-page engraving suitable for framing. ‘The Hen (goose ?) with the Golden Eggs’ 
is oue of Doré’s vigorous and expressive designs for La Fontaine's ‘Fables.’ There is 
a drawing of Crawford's ‘ Indian Hunter,’ and ‘ A Study from Nature’ is from a sketch 
by J. G. Chapman. The other subjects are race-horses and a comic illustration of 
*Richard Ul.’ The literary matter is supplied by Rev. E. W. French, Dr. Fuller- 
Walker, Messrs. Hosmer, Carroll, Mason, Townley and others”’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOSTON PAPERS. 


‘“THE ALDINE Press, for July, published by Sutton, Bowne & Co., New York, isa 
gorgeous number. This wonderful periodical has, under its new managment. 
steadily improved in its literary quality, until now it is as readable and entertaining 
asthe best. The peculiarly fine feature of this monthly is its illustrations. which are, 
without exception, the finest specimens ot wood engraving publisted in the country, 
gaining in elegance by the perfect manner of their printing and the fine paper and ink 
which is used in all the pages of the ALDINE Presse. The gem of the ifiustrations of 
the current number is a full-page picture of a poacher caught by gendarmes in an im- 
perial forest. It i- a marvelously s;inited picture, and finely engraved. One of 
Jore’s illustrations of La Fontaine’s fablea, the *Hen with the Golden Eggs,’ is 
given on the first page; a study from nature, by Chapman, simple and beautiful; a 
eketch of Crawford's ‘Indian Hunter; four portraits of thoroughbreds of the 
Clifton Stud, and a comic sketch, complete the list. It is a very attractive number, 
and fully up to the standard of this fine art magazine.""— Boston Post. 


“Tre ALDINE Press, for July, has, to adorn its good variety of literary articles, in 
fairest type, seven admirably engraved and clearly printed iliustrations, the most 
striking being the full-page *Caughtin the Act.”. This periodical has an advantage 
over its contempcraries in its folio size, and the smooth, cre my, heavy paper that 
adds effect to its pictures. The covers and the body of the number show to what 
perfection in the way of mechanical execution the Art of Arts has been already carried 
in this country."’— Boston Evening Transcript. 


OTHER PAPERS. 


‘“*THE ALDINE Press for June is, like all its predecessors, rich in artistic and typo- 
graphic excellence; while its table of contents affords promise of literary entertain- 
ment.”’—Journal, Providence, R. I. 


“THE ALDINE Press, for beauty of engraving. typography, &c., confessedly stands 
at the head of s class of publications issned from the American press. The June 
number il to ar t its predecessors, and contains no less than eleven il 
t j P see and t I can 
Free Li 

0 n praiseworthy art journals, which 

ht to the otic of the public is lar We do not ever ember, however, 
to have seen at 1} ry luction to THE ALDINE Press. In fact we may eay 
that we have never seen any } lication in this country which could compare with it. 
Its illustrations are of the highest order of art, and most beautifully executed, while 
its literary features are highly commendable and its typography is excellent. We have 
before us now a number, which is a credit not only to the publishers, but also to the 
country where such an artistic production can be sustained. How it can be furnished 
at its low price ($2 per annum) is something of a financial puzzle.’’—Scientific Press, 
San Francisco. 5 


, °° THE ALDINE Press for June has been received 
contents, and eleven engravings, som 
worth framing.” 


It has a very attractive table of 
of which, from their size and excellence are 
Gazette, Pawtucket, R. 1 


“THe ALDINE Press.—The June number of this beautiful magazine, rivals in the 
splendor of its wood engravings and typographical execution any former numbers, and 
affords a pleasure to turn through its pages and examine the work of art which every- 
where meets the eye. Every lover of the typographical art should have it.’’— Cecil 
Whig, Elkton, Md. 

**THe ALDINE PreEss.—An art journal of the highest standard. 
ifa perfect gem, as is always the case 
ing."’—Herald, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


ne hi } The June number 
filled with fine engravings and interesting read- 





“THe ALDINE Press.—This sprightly and vivifying June number contains, am 
ether articles, a ‘ Brazilian Forest Day,’ *The Chances of Business,’ ‘ A Word to Girls, 
etc. Among its illustrations we make mention of ‘The Pharisee and Publican,” ‘ An 
Indian Foray in the West,’ several cuts giving the scenery of the Westman Islands, 
etc. This excellent one of typographical art must be seen to be duly appre- 
ciated.’’— Pioneer, Pawling, N. Y. 


“THE ALDINE with its splendid letter-press, beautifully tinted paper, fine engrav- 
ings, and high literary tone, every-where meets with a ready welcome. The June 
number is received.”’—Advertiser, Hartford, Conn. 


‘“THe ALDINE Press is constantly adding to ite attractions. In the June number 
there are pictures by Darley, Doré, Lossow. and others. Darley’s design isa full page 

icture of a party of Indians foraging. The letter-press is supplied by J. B. Fuller- 

alker, Dr. Eno, David M. Stone, D. O'C. Townley, Maria C. Manning, and the edit- 
ors.”"— Commercial, Wilmington, Del. 


“THE ALDINE Press for June has ten beautiful illustrations: ‘The Pharisee and the 
Publican,’ taken from Doré; * The Frightened Ducklings,’ taken from Lossow’s spir- 
ited picture; ‘An Indian Foray,’ by Darley; seven elegantly printed pictures of the 
Westman Islands and its icebergs, and a fine portrait of Trollope, the English novel- 
ist. THe ALDINE Press continues to ‘ lead all the rest’ in the taste and perfection of 
its printing and illustrations.”—7ranscript, North Adams, Mass. 


‘That repertory of exquisite engravings and typography, Tot ALDINE PrEss, con- 
tains in the June issue a superb copy of Doré’s * Pharisee and the Publican,’ Lossow's 
popular picture of ‘The Frightened Ducklings,’ a spirited sketch by Darley, of *An 
Indian Foray in the West,’ ‘The Westman Islands,’ and *The Coast of Iceland,’ are 
graphically illustrated, and a speaking likeness of Trollope, the novelist, is also 
given.”’—Press, Paterson, N. J. : 


‘*TuEe ALDINE Press, for June, in all its stately beauty is before us. The newspa- 
per press of America should, with one accord, give praise to this elegant specimen of 
printing as an example for their imitation.”.\—American Union, Macon, Ga. 


“The June number of THE ALDINE Press is fully up to the standard. The typo- 
graphy. illustrations and paper are faultless. The engravings are wood. but the rich- 
ness of finish, the light and shade, and clear, sharp distinctness of impression, are pe- 
culiarities that have been heretofore attributed eolely to steel engravings. As a whole, 
it is the richest illustrated monthly now issued from the press.”’—Odbserver, Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. 

“THe At » June number of this excel pecimen of American 

*The Pharisee and the Publican,’ by Doré, is a fi 


‘ ne 
itself worth the price of the * Pr 


» Spe 


Tue ALDINE Press for June maintains the high character it has hithert 
lished for beanty of typography and illustrations, besides offering many literary att 
tions.”’— Gazette, Delaware, O. 

“THE ALDINE Press for June is another gem of this splendid periodical. The illus- 
trations are ‘The Pharisee and the Publican,’ * The Frightened Ducklings,’ * An Indian 
Foray in the West,’ * Home of the Sea Birds.’ * Form of Icebergs,’ * An Arctic Channel,’ 
* Scaling Icebergs,’ * Frozen Sailors,’ ete. The reading matter is excellent.”"— Enquirer, 
Freehold, N. J. 

* THe ALDINE Press.—Another number of this beautiful art pea 
us. The engravings are all that could be desired, while the me i 
of the entire magazine challenges comparison.’’—Monitor, Murfrees 


“THe ALDINE Press, embellishes its front page, i 
striking illustration from Doré of *The Phari | lows this 
with ten other illustrations or groups of ill rations, T er-pre is on tinted 
paper and of superior typographical excc »'—Advocate, Pittsburg, P: 


il has reached 
execution 


With a 


* THE ALDINE Press for June isa 
in the highest style of art, and the lette 
lent parlor companion. We should | y exh 
desire to examine them.’’— Telegraph, Brunswick, Me 


the engravings are 
= work is an excel- 
to any who may 


The Aldine Press, 


Sutton, Bowne & Co., Publis 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dore’s DANTE, - 

MopERN TYPOGRAPHY, 

GREEK ART, - - - - 

THE VALUE OF THE Stupy or Natu 
Tue Forest Hity. (Poem,) - 

THe SMALL TALK OF JOURNALISM, 
CONCERNING BELLS, - = 

PEN AND INK Pigs, - - - : 
Tue GREAT FALLS OF THE MISSOURI, 


FuNERAL Hymn. (from the German,) 


ers, 


23 Liberty St., New York. 


Contents for August: 


J. R. Thompson. 
“ Editorial. 
Henri Taine. 

- Selected. 

B, G. Hosmer. ‘¢ 
R. R. Bowker. 
Dr. Walker. 
Selected. 
Editorial. 


CHILDREN’S Quick APPREHENSION, 
Topics OF THE MontH: - - 


Art, - : 
Music, - 
Literature, 





Illustrations: 


I. DANTE AT THE TOMB OF FARINATA, 
II. THE GREAT FALLS OF THE MISSOURI, 


Ill. FALLSTAFF AND HIS RECRUITS. 


(Futl-page,) 


IV. A ROMAN FARM-YARD SCENE, -- - - 
V. THE FLUSHED PARTRIDGE, - - 


VI. A CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY. 


Arrangements have been perfected 
of the wood-engraver’s art. 


is not technical, nor does it discourse exclusively of Art. 


(Comtc,) 


A PLEA IN BEHALF oF OLD Maps, 
A TRAVELING ACQUAINTANCE, - 
FASHION’S VAGARIES, - 
AMERICAN ENGRAVING, - - 


STOLEN SWEETS, - 


M. C. M. 

- Selected. 
Charles Carroll. 

- . Editorial. 

- Selected. 

: - D.O'C. Townley. 
Editorial. 


“ 


Doré. 35 

Laurens. 88 

‘a S 89 

Poyndestre. 91 

‘ ; 92 
F. Beard. Cov. 


by which AT LEAST THREE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, Suitable for framing, shall appear in each number, besides numerous smaller cuts, gems 
The reputation already attained shall be viewed by the publishers as an incentive to still greater excellence in this department. 


The reading matter 


While Art as a specialty receives ample attention, care is taken that the subject is not overdone, and a judicious intro- 


duction of miscellaneous matter—stories, essays, sketches, and poetry, original and selected, gives the paper an interesting character for general readers. The universal testimony 
of the first papers in the country is sufficient evidence of the worth of THE ALDINE Press as an Art Journal, in spite of the “ridiculously low prite.” 








Subscription Price, on rollers, to go by mail without injury, $2.50. 


Liberal deductions to canvassers or clubs. Send for Special Prospectus. 


onto been erp y 
















































. .Medals awarded to Sanborn’s Machinery.at World’s Fair, London, and the 


Exposition, Paris. 





SANBORN’S CUTTING MAC 


Five Sizes, 28, 30, 32, 36 and 42 inches. 


hte 
PIVOT mi il 


28 inch Machine, Price. $475.00. 





In USE 42ND ENOORSED GY THE ALOINE P@ESS. 





Wherever used, SANBORN’S MACHINES are pronounced, both in principle and quality, 


superior to any in the market. 


They cut easy, true, smooth and rapidly, and are true in every part. 


The 3! inch LEVER CUTTER, to work exclusively by hand, is very simple, 
and universally popular with parties who have no steam power. Price, $375.00. N 


Shears of all sizes, Card Cutters, heavy Screw and Hydraulic Standing Presses, and every 
kind of Machinery for a Complete Book Bindery, manufactured by 


Gc. H. SANBORN & CoO., 
78 Duane Street, New York. 








INES. 











BANK WORK 





MARVIN & CO’S 


ALUM & DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAFES. 





Insurance Companies and Bankers supplied with the 
best Safes in the market, at Very Low Prices. 


OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 





The celebrated Magnetic and Automatic 


LOCKS, 


now adopted by the Treasury Department § Banks generally. 





PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
265 Broadway, New York. 


No. 721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 108 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





New Candidates for Public Favor! 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S 
Patent Street Pens, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE BRITISH PRESS ‘‘ THE BEST EVER MADE.”’ 








Washington Chronicle says: 
“Good Steel Pens are so seldom 
found that it does one good to 
commend a really superior arti- 
cle. Such, we believe, every 
one will find either the ‘Waver- 
ley,’ ‘Owl,’ or * Pickwick’.”” 

ADAPTABILITY OF Eacu.— 
‘Waverley’ and ‘Waverley Bar 
rel,’ for rapid and heavy writ- 
ing. The ‘Pickwick’ and ‘Owl’ 
for fine writing and Ladies use. 

SAMPLES sent to Banks, 
Schools, Insurance Companies, 
&c., upon application. 


Price, 50 Cents per Box, 
$1.75 per Gross. 


Give them a fair trial and you 
will always use them. 


Sole Agents for the U.S., 


GREEN & TERRY, 


21 Wall St., N.Y. 
Liberal Discount_to“the Trade. 





Active’ Agents Wanted, 


THE AMERICAN BROILER. 








(Pat. July 21, 1868, aud Uctober 19, 1869.) 
The Finest Culinary Invention of the Age, Embodying in a Plain and Cheap Utensil 
All the Principles Involved in the Perfect Broiling of Meats. 
Operates upon the eesential natural principles for broiling meats to perfection ; , 5 pee > 


vente the esca 


of nutriment by evaporation, and retains all the rich juices an 
cate flavor—w 


ich are mostly lost in all other Broilers, or by the process of Frying. 
Broils in less than half the time required by any other, and cooks the meat — 
uniform, leaving no burned or raw spots. Does awa with all smoke and smell o grease ; 
nires no preparation of fire; and makes broiling, heretofore so vexatious, the 
quickest and easiest, as it ix the healthiest of all modes of cooking meats. Broils 
equally well over coal or wood ; answers for all sized stove or range openings; and is 
—. for Beefeteak, Chicken, Ham, Chop, Fish, and Oysters. It is not only 
fulfill each and every claim above set forth, but to any not satiefied after 
rial, tre Pode will be r-funded, with charges both wa Dealers throughout the city 
and country are invited to order on these terms, and milies to test it for themselves, 
with the certainty of ite costing them nothing, if not as represented. Each Broiler 
will have the authorized label attached. with the Trade Mark, *‘American Broiler.” 
stam thereon. Retail $2. Liberal discount to the trade. Now for 
sale in New York City, by the houses below named, ‘n half-dozen and dozen packages, 
who will be responsi ie fo the full extent of the above guarantees for all Broilers _ 
by them. LALANCE oe rye) MFG. CO., 89 Beekman and 53 and 55 Cliff S 
E. OS ery M & CO., 289 Pearl Street. 
RUSS! EL & IRWIN MFG. CO., 45 and 47 Chambers Street. 
N. E. JAMES & CO., 23 ‘Cliff Street. 


equally 


ce only 





Yearly Subscription Six Dollars, or in Monthly Parts 
Fifty Cents Each. 


A NEW WORK ENTITLED 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD: 


A RECORD OF 


Discovery, Geography and Adventure. 


Edited by H. W. BATES, 
Assistant Secretary of the English Royal Geographical Society. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In the present busy age, when steam navigation is bringing the most distant countries into 
closer relations, and the spirit of enterprise is opening up hew sources of wealth and new fields 
of supply, a knowledge of the various regions of the earth is becoming daily of more importance. 

The “ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS” is copiously illustrated with beautiful and authentic 
engravings, and gives accurate information of foreign countries, in the form of narratives, by 
travelers of the h:ghest repute who have recently visited them. 

In the choice of subjects for each hly part, prefe will be given to those countries 
which happen to be of the most general interest at the time. Thus the different parts of the 
world will be treated of in succession, and in course of time a body of useful information and 
entertaining reading on the most interesting subjects will be brought together, relating to the 
position, physical features, and natural productions of countries, and to the characteristics of their 
inhobitente, their lnctitetions, customs, opinions, and every-day life. No branch of knowledge 

d with geography, and treated of in the best books of travel, will be excluded. 

The Political and Religious Aspects of Nativns, Historical Geography, and Visits to the 
Sites of Important Events in Classical and Biblical History, Physical D of I 
Regions, Narratives of Naturalists, Hunting Adventures in Wild Regions, Alpine Climbing—all 
these will be included in the range of subjects, as well as Narratives of Sea Voyages, Journeys of 
Discovery, and Descriptions of the Modern Condition of C ri 

The first twelve bers already published, forwarded free by mail, on receipt of remittance, 




















CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broapway, NEw York. 





ROPER’S NEW 


Caloric Engines. 


No Water Used! Cannot Explode! No 
Insurance demanded! Not liable to get Out 
of Order! Requires no Skilled Engineer, and 
costs to run, 25c. per day, per horse-power. 


ROPER CALORIC ENCINE CO 
49 Cortlandt St., New York. 
@@*” Send for circular. 


Buchan’ s Carbolic Soaps 
PREVENT DISEASE, PROMOTE HEALTH. 
Cleansing, Disinfecting, Purifying, Healing. 


LAUN DRY, TOILET, \ BATH, MEDICINAL, 
DENTAL, SHAVING, DISINFECTING. 


CARBOLIC GRANULATED POWDER, 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Dealers. 
BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Aa’ts, 52 Barclay St., N. Y. 











R. 


Railway Passengers Assurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


THE 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


Cc. D. PALMER, Sec’y. 





J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 





This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721.74 for $990.70 
Received in Premiums. 


; ee 





Cash Assets, - 





CONTINENTAL 


{ite Jnsaranc {jompany, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets: One and Three-quarters Millions, 


INCORPORATED 1862. 





THE ORIGINAL “CONTINENTAL.” 


Dividends to Policy-holders on the per centage plan. 
Extra Risks pay Extra Premiums. 
No bes of Grace allowed. 


JOHN L. RICE, President, é 
SAMUEL E. ELMORE, Secretary. 
F. D. DOUGLAS, Ass’t Secretary. 








H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 




















Send Orders for every class of Job Printing to the office of “The Aldine Press,” SUTTON, BOWNE, & CO., 23 Liberty Street, N. Y, 
























